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JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, 1925 


THE CRASH OF EMPIRE 


HE Romans of Rome city had to fight stubborn races 
at every stage of their advance towards empire in the 
West, although in the East rotten dynasties fell easily 
before them, and their only really severe conflict was with 
the fanatic Jews. First the Italian cities within a few 
leagues from Rome, then the cisalpine Gauls in Northern 
Italy, then the wy er power in Spain and Africa. 
It cost the genius of Julius Cesar seven years of hard fight- 
ing to subdue the transalpine Gauls, and to drive the earlier 
Teutonic invaders back into their marshes and forests. 
How was it, then, that some four to five centuries later the 
German tribes broke into and conquered the Western 
Empire—Gaul, Spain, Italy, Britain, Africa—and, after 
the legions had broken down or deserted to them, met, 
except in the less strongly civilized Britain, with practically 
no resistance from the rest of the population? What 
corrupting influences had destroyed the old fighting spirit 
of these once vigorous and warlike peoples? England and 
the Dominions proved in 1914-1915 that a nation can rely 
for centuries upon the service of a small professional army, 
and yet, when this becomes inadequate to meet a great peril, 
an turn the whole manhood of military age into a fine 
iphting force. Notwithstanding the pessimist predictions 
of the gloomier patriots, there was found nothing badly 
totten in the virility of our race. Yet the dissolution of 
the Empire of the Romans remains a warning to those now 
in possession. Diseases which destroy civillnations—thes 
is, the diseases which civilizations tend to produce—recur, 
but their progress may be arrested or retarded if rightly 
diagnosed and treated in time. We have this advantage 
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The Crash of Empire 


over the Romans, that we have their case to study, and 
plenty of material for doing so. 

In this article I call attention to one witness only, an 
important witness, for he lived through the very crisis of 
the great collapse. Nothing is known about Salvianus, or 
Salvian as he may be called in English, except that he was 
a priest, and probably bishop, at Marseilles. Internal evi- 
dence shows that he wrote his book De Gubernatione Dei 
somewhere round the year a.D. 440, certainly later than the 
capture of Carthage by the Vandals in 432, but earlier than 
the invasion of the West by Attila and his Huns about 450. 
The book shows also that Salvian had been in the Rhine 
country, when that land was being devastated by the 
Teutonic invaders, and that he had probably been in the 
African Province before the arrival there of the Vandals. 
Salvian writes strong and vigorous Latin, but his style is 
rhetorical and antithetical. This raises a suspicion of 
overstatement, and, indeed, he defends himself sometimes 
against charges of exaggeration already experienced or 
foreseen. Make, however, all due allowance, and we still 
have before us a mass of facts stated by an obviously acute 
observer. 

Salvian is dealing precisely with the question how it was 
that the “ Barbarians,” a word which to the Romans had 
rather a different meaning from ours, broke into the Empire 
and established themselves there with so little difficulty. 
When he wrote, the south-east of Gaul, the old “ Pro- 
vincia,” was still under direct Roman administration, 
though this was secured not so much by force of arms as 
by ransom paid to the northern invaders—payments, says 
Salvian, which, to make ourselves ridiculous, we call 
“ifts.” In the rest of Gaul were established Ger- 
manic chiefdoms. These regions were freed from Roman 
officialdom and taxation, although inhabitants of both 
races would have felt and said that they were within 
the Roman Empire. The dominant chiefs or kings, 
and their companions or followers, were Visigoths, 
Burgundians, Suevians. The Franks had not yet aé- 
vanced beyond their early settlement in the Belgi 
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The Crash of Empire 


country, and the Vandals had passed away into Spain and 
Africa. Salvian must be taken as a witness to what he 
actually saw or heard in Gaul, and perhaps in Spain and 
Africa. He hardly mentions Italy or other parts of the 
Empire. He is dealing in his De Gubernatione Dei pre- 
cisely with the question how the Barbarians had succeeded 
with so little difficulty, after having been held back for 
centuries behind the Rhine and the Danube. He believes 
that these events have occurred by the will of God for the 
chastisement of the sins of the Romans and the purification 
of the world from their vices. Belief in the direction of 
affairs by God is weaker now, and there has been a corre- 
sponding change of style. A modern academic historian 
would not speak, any more than a modern parliamentary 
orator, of sin or the will of God, deeming such words dis- 
credited by connection with an “ obsolete theology.” But 
he could not fail to agree that the facts stated by Salvian 
were, at least, among the causes of the great event on which 
all subsequent history turns. 

Salvian attributes the ruin of the Empire to two main 
causes. One is the oppressive and excessive taxation, and, 
still more, the method in which it was levied—a method 
which set class against class, and individual against indi- 
vidual, acting as a powerful dissolvent, breaking up all 
goodwill and common patriotism and concord, and makin 
men think that they were better off under barbarian chiefs 
than under Roman officialdom. The other cause is the soft 
luxury and frenzied pursuit of vicious pleasures which had 
rotted away the strength of those ee to Rome. 

The system of property taxation for imperial purposes 
was indeed as bad as it could be. The central administra- 
tive authority did not deal, as in modern States, directly 
with the individual taxpayer, but allocated to each munici- 
pality the total sum to be raised within its area. The 
municipal governors, the curiales, who belonged to an 
hereditary class of proprietors, compelled to serve, often 
against their will, were made personally responsible for 
we these sums, and had to raise them as they could 
rom the inhabitants. If they were soft-hearted they were 
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ruined themselves; if they were hard-hearted and selfish 
they exempted themselves as much as they could from their 
due share of the burden and piled it on their poorer neigh- 
bours, and, as one might expect, they usually adopted this 
last procedure. Not only did they place the greater part 
of the burden on the backs of the poor, but, if they obtained 
from the higher authorities a decrease of the assessment, 
they shared the whole of this benefit among themselves. 
The result was that everyone hated his fellow-citizens and 
lost all feeling of common interest and patriotism. There 
was nothing of this kind among the Goths and Vandals, 
who, though they barbarously » Seine lands and cities 
in the first flush of conquest, freed those territories from 
the burden of imperial taxation. Itwasrather as though taxa- 
tion for central purposes should disappear in a modern State, 
leaving only local exactions. The result was that not only 
did the Romans in the conquered territory not wish in the 
least to return to Roman rule—their one common prayer, 
says Salvian, was that they might be spared this—but that 
great numbers of the oppressed emigrated from the Roman 
territories to those held by the Barbarians. ‘ They desert 
their homes that they may not be tormented there. They 
seek exile so as no longer to endure punishments. The 
enemies are easier to bear than the tax-collectors: they fly 
to the enemies in order to avoid the violence of the exac- 
tions. . . . And then we wonder that the Goths defeat us, 
when the Romans themselves prefer to live with them than 
with us!” It was a flight from taxation, if not of capital, 
yet of the men in whom there was still some energy and 
independence. Those who had not character enough to 
leave their homes resigned in multitudes the independent 
position, the selbst-standigheit, as the Germans say, which 
exposed them to the crushing assaults of the tax-collector, 
and, by means of fictitious transactions, became virtually 
serfs of the large proprietors, coloni on the great estates, 
thus assisting to found the servile tenures of France. 
“They hand themselves over to the protection of the more 
powerful, and, as it were, pass entirely into their power.” 
Salvian says that he would be glad to see established this 
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The Crash of Empire 


| kind of feudal relation if it rested on Christian principles, 


and did not involve the surrender of their little patrimonial 
properties by the poor, but that, in fact, this apparent pro- 
tection was spoliation. The fathers gained protection, but 
the sons paid for it by loss of their inheritance, and were 
reduced to beggarly condition. The coloni acquired the 
manners and habits of slaves, and though they escaped taxes 
of one kind they were still crushed by taxes of other kinds. 
“And then we wonder that the Barbarians make us cap- 
tive, we who enslave our own brethren. We have long, 
by the oppression of the great majority, worked up to this 
point, that by enslaving others we ourselves should be made 
captive.” 

Not the lay authorities only were guilty of these oppres- 
sions of the poor. Many men, “ambitious of religious 
honours,” had taken advantage of the state of things. 
“Temperant a concubitu, et non temperant a rapina.” 
. . . “Fools, God forbade sins, not matrimony. Your 
deeds do not harmonize with your professed pursuits. If 
you can’t abstain from crime, abstain at least from this 
greatest crime. What is there to compare with this among 
the barbarous Goths?” 

Many, especially in Spain, who neither fled to the Bar- 
barians nor became serfs to their own richer fellow-citizens, 
took to the wilds and formed bands, sometimes almost 
armies, of brigands. ‘ Despoiled by bad and cruel judges, 
afflicted, put to death, after they had lost the right of 
Roman liberty they lost also the honour of the Roman 
name. ... Wecall those rebels and lost whom we our- 
selves have driven into crime. Forced out by fiscal exac- 
tions and cruel punishments for non-payment, they began 
to be, as it were, barbarians because they were not allowed 
to be Romans; they acquiesced in being what they were 
not because they were not allowed to be what they had 
been, and if they had lost their liberty they were compelled 
at least to defend their lives.” Those who are not yet 
brigands, adds Salvian, wish to be, and would be if they 
were not prevented by weakness of character. 

What a picture of a society in full dissolution! The 
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other great cause of ruin which Salvian describes at length, 
and with passionate eloquence, is the turpitude of morals 
and the frantic pursuit of sensual pleasures. I will con- 
dense his long argument as well as I can, often using his 
own words. 

It is sometimes forgotten that the Germanic tribes called 
Goths and Vandals, Burgundians and Suevians, were 
already, as a whole, converted to the Christian religion by 
the time that their invasion crossed the frontiers of the 
Roman Empire. The religion no doubt assumed strange 
forms, and had not much softened their ferocity in war; 
still they were Christians, although not recognized as 
orthodox by the Catholics of the Empire. The Saxons 
and Franks and other northern tribes within Germany were 
still pagan. Salvian says that the Vandals and Goths were 
indeed Arian, “ but in good faith, because they think it dis- 
honour to the Father, to make the Son equal. Thus they 
err, but with good intention, not from hatred but from 
love of God, believing that they love and honour God. 
God may know them to be not unworthy of the Catholic 
Faith, since He sees that they excel Catholics if their lives 
are compared.” ... “All these,” he adds, “of whom 
we speak are Vandals or Goths. For we say nothing of the 
innumerable multitude of the Roman heretics, nor do we 
compare them either with the Romans or the Barbarians, 
because in infidelity they are worse than the Romans, and 
in foulness of life more shameful than the Barbarians.” 
“‘ These heretics,” he says, “not only do not help us, but 
do us harm, because they are counted as Romans, and all 
their ill deeds are put down to our account.” “ Whence we 
can understand what the Roman Republic deserves, since 
part of the Romans offend God by their life, and part (the 
heretics) both by their infidelity and their life.” Not to 
mention, he adds, that originally the heresy of the Bar- 
barians arose from the depravity of the Roman authorities, 
de Romani magisterii pravitate fluxit.* It is our fault 
that the Barbarians began to be heretics. 

Four centuries earlier Tacitus, learning from reports by 

* Does magisterium here mean civil or ecclesiastical, or both ? 
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soldiers, frontier officers, and travellers, had noted certain 
masculine virtues in the German races which he contrasted 
with the opposite vices of the Roman civilization. These 
virtues had endured and had even ripened into something 
richer through the christianization, which had had so little 
real or inner effect upon the inveterate habits of the popu- 
lation within the Mediterranean Empire. In the wild and 
harsh North the seed had fallen upon the good soil of 
primitive manners, and not been choked by the briars and 
thorns of soft living and voluptuous habits so easily bred 
in warm and fertile regions, when once the hardening dis- 
cipline of poverty and war has been removed. ‘ What is 
there in our morals,” asks Salvian, “to prefer to those of 
the Goths and Vandals, or even to compare with them?” 
As to mutual affection, for one thing. ‘“ Almost all Bar- 
barians who are of one race and under one king love each 
other. Almost all Romans persecute one another. Who 
of them does not envy another citizen? Who shows full 
charity to his neighbour? Even if they live in the same 
house they are mentally disjoined.” Civilization, as it 
becomes more complex, multiplies objects of desire, and 
increases social inequalities, and therefore causes envy and 
dissension, and the antiseptic of Christianity was even less 
powerful among the Romans of that century than, perhaps, 
it is in the modern world. For we, the living, still live 
amid the after-effects of its long and rich dvdenenes in 
the Middle Ages. 

The Romans were weakened in face of the Germanic 
tribes not only by their social discord and disintegration, 
but also, and still more, by their enfeebling and emasculat- 
ing appetite for vicious pleasures. On this Salvian writes 
with the most unsparing indignation, and supports his 
theme by much detail. No doubt there was another side 
to the picture. The letters of Sidonius show that there 
was in Southern Gaul a small class of men who had at least 
finer tastes, and from other sources we know that the 
Roman provinces did contain an active body of real Chris- 
tians. Salvian mentions them as an almost negligible 
minority, but probably he here heightens the dark + a 
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in which he paints the nominally Christian and really mostly 
still pagan world. 

Salvian gives a lurid description of the theatres and 
circuses. Such performances, he says, are there given that 
they cannot even be recorded without pollution. These 
impudicities assail at once the eyes, the ears, and the minds 
of the spectators—these foul and obscene imitations and 
movements. One can speak without immodesty about 
crimes like murder or theft or sacrilege, but not so about 
these theatrical turns. No one feels sympathetic emotions 
when murder is represented on the stage, but these impure 
spectacles, says Salvian, blend in one those who represent 
and those who witness them. The spectators by their 
emotions take part in this kind of action. ‘“ Jtaque in illis 
imaginibus fornicationum omnis omnino plebs fornicatur.” 
All, or almost all, the Romans take part in this kind of 
thing—“ countless thousands of Christians spend their 
time on such impurities. We are more to blame than the 
old pagans. They at least thought that these spectacles 
gave pleasure to their false deities. We know that our 
God hates them. What do we mean by saying that we 
worship God in the church—we who in the games always 
desert him for the devil, and that generally, consciously, 
with deliberate intention? Was it for this that Christ 
was born incarnate, taught, was crucified? Are not these 
precisely the pomps and vanities which we renounced at 
baptism? We deny the faith because we deny in practice 
its foundation. We prefer the games to the churches; we 
despise the altars and honour the theatres. If, as often 
happens, a feast of the Church and public games take place 
the same day, ask anyone where the majority of the people 
will be found. Not only on such a day do many who 
themselves Christians not come to the church, but if by 
chance they do come, and while there hear that the games 
are on, they leave the church. The temple of God is 
contemned in order to resort to the theatre; the circus is 
crowded; we leave Christ on the altar to feed our shameless 
eyes with foul entertainments. Where will you find any- 
thing like this among the Barbarians? Where among them 
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The Crash of Empire 


are there theatres, circuses, these wickednesses and im- 
purities of all kinds?”* 

It may be said that these things are not done in all 
Roman cities, and where they go on are not so bad as of old. 
Granted, says Salvian; and I will add that they do not now 
exist in some cities where they once flourished. Not in 
Marseilles (his own city), because there this disease has 
been cut out and destroyed. Not at Agrippina (the 
modern Cologne), but why? Only because it is occupied 
by the enemy. Not at Treves—the reason is that it has 
been prostrated by four devastations. Not in many cities 
of Gaul and Spain; but these evils only ceased when they 
were occupied by the Barbarians. Vice and impurity have 
become almost congenital to the Romans, “almost their 
mind and nature.” If the games have died out in many 
places, it is due to our misery and poverty, and to nothing 
else. The amount we still spend on these amusements in 
our beggared condition shows how much we should spend 
if we still were rich. If these things are not done in many 
cities on the former scale, it is because many cities have 
virtually ceased to exist. And just because these things 
were done these cities have perished. ‘“ Through this it 
has happened that the greater part of the Roman world lies 
in desolation, stupefied and accursed.” None the less we 
go on adding evil to evil, “and when the greatest part of 
our world has perished, we act in such a way that we shall 
all perish.” Not the will to have these things has vanished, 
but the power. Those who cannot, through the poverty 
of their own cities, have them at home, flock to see them if 
they visit Rome or Ravenna. And we flatter ourselves 
about our good morals and absence of evil amusements in 
our cities when we are too poor to have them! The 
crime of these shameful games is even worse than in old 
days. ‘For then the Roman world was flourishing, the 
cities overflowed with riches and delights; the authority of 


* So also, in an address to Catechumens, St. Augustine speaks of the kind 
of Christian who “ professes one thing and does another, faithful in name and 
something very different in practice, not holding the promise of his faith, now 
entering the church to pour forth his prayers, and a little later, the theatre to 
shout shamelessly with the actors: Quid tibi cum pompis diaboli quibus re- 
nunciasti ?” 
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religion could hardly hold its moral ground amid such 
exuberance. No one recked of expenditure: it was hardly 
felt. The trouble was to find things on which to spend 
superfluous wealth, so that there was an overflow on to 
trifles. But now! The old wealth and ease have receded 
from us. We are in misery, yet cease not to be triflers. 
We are a new kind of wasters and prodigals, in whom 
wickedness outlives opulence.” 

War, he says, really seems better for us than peace. 
“Italy has been devastated by so many disasters, therefore 
the vices of the Italians have decreased. The city of Rome 
has been besieged and stormed, therefore the Romans are 
no longer such blasphemers and madmen. The barbaric 
races have inundated Gaul, therefore the morals and crimes 
of the Gauls are not what they were.” . . . On the other 
hand, he asserts, “‘ the Vandals have crossed into Spain; the 
fortune of the Spaniards has changed, but not their vicious- 
ness. The Vandals have invaded Africa. Up to the very 
day of the capture of Carthage, when the arms of the Bar- 
barians resounded beneath the walls, the so-called Christian 
population were madly cheering in the circuses, volup- 
tuously amusing themselves in the theatres, committing 
every kind of crime in the streets and dwellings.” 

Salvian had been at Treves before and after that city was 
captured by the Germans. When the fall of the place was 
imminent, he had seen “‘ men of rank, honoured old men, 
decrepit Christians, wallowing in gluttony and lascivious- 
ness. They lay drunk at banquets, forgetful of their 
honour, their age, their religious profession, their name.” 
The city, once the richest 1n Gaul, had been four times 
taken and retaken. After every recapture the vices had 
increased. In another city in that region (probably Agrip- 
pina, 1.e., Cologne) hardly less magnificent, Salvian had 
seen the same moral ruin. Here the citizens were still 
drinking when the enemy entered. ‘I saw there lament- 
able things, boys and old men equally bad. Universal 
scurrility, levity, luxury, drinking. Men almost too weak 
to walk were strong to drink.” When the enemy were 
almost in sight no trouble was taken to defend the city. 
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“Such was the blindness of minds, or rather of sin, that, 
though doubtless no one wished to perish, none took any 
action to avoid perishing. All was carelessness, sloth, 
gluttony, drunkenness, and sleepiness. People perished 
by the sword, wounds, disease, famine. Naked dead 
bodies of each sex lay everywhere, torn by birds and dogs, 
causing pestilence. Death was exhaled from death.” And 
what happened next? After the city had been recovered 
the few nobles who survived petitioned the emperors for 
more circus entertainments. ‘“ Who can reckon what is 
the first charge to make against people of this kind—irre- 
ligious folly, luxury, madness?” Salvian was writing of 
what he had seen with his own eyes, and fierce words come 
tohis pen. ‘I knew that you had lost your wealth; I did 
not know that you had lost all sense and intelligence. 
You ask the princes for theatres and circuses—for what 
people, what city? For acity burned and ruined, a people 
captive or slain. A city where one hardly knows whose is 
the worse fate—of the dead or of the living. Where are 
these games to be held—over burnt ruins and ashes, over 
the bones and blood of the slain? In what part of the city 
is there not blood shed, bodies lying, lacerated limbs? 
Ubique facies captatae urbis, ubique terror captivitatis, 
ubique imago mortis.” 


Not in Treves or Cologne alone was, in Salvian’s per- 
haps too gloomy view, this inveterate vice ineradicable. 
No part, he asserts, of the Roman world, however gravely 
punished by Heaven, had ever been corrected. How 
different had been the ancient Romans, although they knew 
not the true religion. ‘The favour of God towards them 
was as just as now is his severity towards us. Therefore 
they were most strong, we are strengthless; they received 
tribute from the barbarian people, we pay tribute to them; 
the enemy sell us the very use of light; our whole safety 
merely consists in bargaining.” 

St. Augustine, thirty years earlier, had been shocked by 
the conduct of once well-to-do fugitives to Africa when 


Rome was taken and sacked by Alaric. The first thing 
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these much pitied exiles did on reaching Carthage was to 
take seats at the theatre to see indecent performances. It 
was this hopeless levity and frivolity that so sadly im- 
pressed Salvian. Surely, he says, an individual expectin 
immediate captivity or death would not meditate on the 
circus or laugh. But we sport when captivity is im- 
minent, and laugh when placed in fear of death. ‘“ You 
might suppose that all the Roman people were saturated 
with sardonic herbs. It dies and laughs; and so in almost 
all parts of the world tears follow our laughter.” . . 
Moritur et ridet—terrible phrase—laughs with the 
mechanical joyless laughter said to be the effect of the 
fabled Sardinian herb; so laughs in the death hour. 
Perhaps you will say that we are only worse than the 
Barbarians in the matter of public games and theatrical 
turpitudes, and that we are not so bad as they are in carnal 
lusts in private life. Well, compare the Romans in this 
also with these other nations. The best comparison to 
make is with those near us, the Goths who have established 
their dominion in Aquitaine. This is the richest and most 
fertile part of all Gaul, the most delightful also, and beau- 
tiful. All that region is woven of vineyards, flourishing 
meadows, varied arable culture, fruit orchards, sunlit 
slopes, land watered by springs and rivers, so that really 
those who own it seem to possess an image of paradise. 
They owe gratitude to God more than any others, especially 
since God only asks for faith, chastity, humility, sobriety, 
mercifulness, sanctity—things which do not burden us but 
adorn us. But what is the fact? The Aquitanians have 
excelled all other Gauls not only in wealth but in vice. 
Nowhere is there more unashamed voluptuousness, more 
polluted life, more corrupted discipline. The Goths have 
suppressed public brothels in Aquitaine, but that whole 
country is one, so far at least as regards the noblest and 
richest part of its Roman society. ‘ Who of the powerful 
and rich does not live in the mire of lust? Their wives 
are practically reduced to the level of their concubines. 
Hardly a wife has a husband faithful to her.” Houses are 
really harems. ‘ Where there are such patres familiae, what 
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must be the corruption of the servants—parere impudi- 
cissimis dominis famulae cogebantur invitae, et libido 
dominantium necessitas subjectarum est.” 

Then Salvian says: “ Among Barbarians with a sense of 
shame we are shameless. There are certain things no Goth 
would be allowed to do or be, which they scornfully permit 
to the Romans, to the disgrace of our name. We love 
impudicity: the Goths execrate it. We fly purity: they 
love it. Fornication is among them a crime; we grory in 
it, We think that we can be saved when every foulness 
of impurity is allowed by the Romans and punished by the 
Barbarians. I ask those who think us better than the Bar- 
barians what of these things do even a very few of the 
Goths, or what of them not all, or almost all the Romans? 
Then we wonder if the lands of the Romans are given by 
God to the Barbarians! The lands which the Romans 
have polluted by fornication, the Goths now cleanse by 
chastity. This is true not of Aquitaine only. What of 
Spain? Was it not lost through the same or greater evils? 
God sent the Vandals there because they were specially free 
from impudicity. They conquered it, though they were 
numerically a weaker race than many others. They might 
have been content to stay in Gaul or Spain, but, as 
they said themselves, they were urged onward by divine 
command.” Africa, says Salvian, was the sink in which 
were collected the more special vices of all other nations. He 
compares this province to the bottom of a ship into which 
all impurities run. The city of Carthage above all. This 
city had all the elements of Roman civilization, schools of 
the liberal arts, philosophic teachers, military forces and 
officers of high rank, proconsular courts of justice with 
jurisdiction equal to consular, officials and business men of 
all kinds—it was a most great and wealthy city. Yet in 
this city the poor were so oppressed that they longed for 
capture by the enemy. The whole city was one brothel; 
unnatural vice raged as fiercely as the rest, and was not even 
kept out of sight. Certain men made themselves look 
like women, in face, walk, dress, attitudes. ‘And this in 
a Christian city, an ecclesiastical city, which apostles had 
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once founded in their teaching, and martyrs had crowned 
by their sufferings. In what barbarous races have these 
things ever been done?” It would not have been wonder- 
ful if the Vandals, conquerors of this rich, voluptuous 
country, had themselves been corrupted. But this was not 
so. “Amid such affluence and luxury none of them 
became soft.” On the contrary they detested all these 
abominations, and abhorred contact with harlots. They 
cleared out all the brothels, compelled the loose women to 
marry, and punished bad impurity by death. “Now, 
among the Goths none are impure except the Romans; 
under the Vandals not even the Romans. The zeal for 
chastity has been so strong among the Vandals, the severity 
of discipline so great, that—a thing new, incredible, almost 
unheard of—they have even made the Romans chaste.” 

The Africans, says Salvian, had added blasphemy to 
immorality. Many of them openly professed paganism. 
Many were dedicated from birth to the old African deity 
Coelestus, and many were secretly initiated later, many who 
were still professedly Christians. ‘‘ Many a one has en- 
tered the sacred house fresh from diabolic sacrifices, and has 
approached the altar of Christ with the savour of demons 
still in his mouth, as though it were not a far worse crime 
so to come to the temple of the Lord than not to come at 
all, since sacrilege is worse than negligence.” This pagan- 
ism mainly existed among the rich and noble classes, but 
the people were not much better. If a Christian ascete— 
perhaps a pilgrim from the Holy Land or from the hermi- 
tages of Egypt and Africa—approached a church at 
Carthage, denoted by his pale face, and robe, and tonsured 
hair, he was received by the mob with curses, insults, and 
derisive laughter. ‘ These servants of God cannot appear 
in the streets and piazzas without these marks of con- 
tumely. You call this not persecution, because they are 
not killed! And then we wonder that they prefer the 
Barbarians! The Africans, he adds, hate and persecute the 
true servants of God just because of their contrasting inno- 
cence and asceticism, their life with Christ. 

In regard to gratitude to God, also, the Barbarians, 
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though founded in religion by bad teachers (i.e., Arians), 
are better than we are. In the late war—late when Salvian 
wrote—“ the Romans placed their trust in their own 
strength, the Goths in God. They sent bishops to nego- 
tiate; we repelled them. They honoured God even in 
foreign priests; we contemned him even in our own. As 
were the actions on both sides, so was the result. They 
won at the moment when they feared defeat; we were 
brought to confusion at the height of our elation. Up to 
Ir very day of battle the enemy’s king poured forth 


. prayers, lay prostrate in prayer before joining battle. Who 


of us did this, or would not have been laughed at if he had, 
as almost all religious things are laughed at among us? 
What use is it to call ourselves Catholics, to boast of being 
Orthodox, and to despise the Goths and Vandals as heretics, 
when we ourselves live in heretical depravity?” 

Modern writers are inclined to ascribe the debility and 
ruin of the later Roman Empire to economic causes, 
exhaustion. of the soil, a depletion of the currency by the 
drain to the East, bad land systems, and so forth. They 
underrate the demoralization caused by an over-ripe civil- 
ation, and the concentration of people in great cities 
abounding in every kind of temptation. The people of 
the Mediterranean Empire had become soft and vicious as 
awhole, and could offer no resistance to the sturdy country 
folk from the uncivilized northern regions, whose faults 
were, at any rate, not of that unnerving and degrading kind. 
The evidence of Salvian refutes sufficiently the absurd accu- 
sttion which caused Augustine to write his City of God, 
that the Roman Empire had fallen because it had become 
Christian. It fell precisely because it had not become 
really Christian, because the religion had not had time or 
power enough to heal the vices which led to the fall. The 
Goths and Vandals had become Christians, and were none 
the less strong for war, and certainly more capable than 
their ancestors of establishing stable government of a kind, 
since the Christian Church gave them the idea of what, at 
any rate, might be a rightly ordered state of things. 

Salvian saw with his own eyes the evils which had drained 
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away the once so masculine vigour of the Roman popula. 
tion, the luxuries, the passion for trivial and corrupti 

amusements, the installation of egoism, the break-up by 
sexual immorality of family life and cohesion among the 
leading classes. He saw also in action the bitter remedial 
process of misery, poverty, and destruction by which these 
evils were being painfully treated and cured. Not yet the 
will but the power to gratify these passions was being taken 
away. What he did not see was the rebirth to which all 
this punishment was leading. A new civilization was 
already germinating beneath the ruins of the old, and that 
which was best in the old civilization was to survive its 


worst corruptions. The invaders were to moralize the 


subdued, the subdued to intellectualize the invaders—a 
long and slow process. The unifying and centralizing 
force of the Roman Empire had gradually destroyed the 


local-municipal and individual-personal life and energy by | | 


which that empire had been built up, while the wealth and 


luxury due to long peace had sapped morality and ruined | 


family life. The result was the impotence of the empire 
to resist the Teutonic invasions. But the deluge was 
mercifully delayed until, amid the revelries of a never really 
converted world, the ark of the Catholic Church had been 
built by the Fathers to save the real treasure of the past and 
convey life from one age to another. As the Church says 
in the Benedictio Fontts on Holy Saturday, God regener- 
ated the world by the flood of cleansing water as a sign and 
symbol, that “through the mystery of one and the same 
element there should be both an end to vices and a begin- 
ning to virtues.” 

When Salvian was, probably, about thirty years old, St. 
Augustine died in Africa, at Hippo, while the town was 
being besieged by the Vandals. Like Salvian, he saw the 
ruin, but, unlike Salvian, he also divined the germination 
of the New within the death of the Old. The late Cecil 
Spring Rice has expressed this in a superb sonnet, which 
may fitly be quoted here : * 


* Poems, by Cecil Spring-Rice. Longmans, 1920. 
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The crash of Empires echoed in his ears, 

The shouts and curses of the ravening horde; 
Flashed in his eyes the horror of the sword, 
The blight that gnaws and spreads, the fire that sears; 
And dimly through a mist of hopeless tears 

He saw the old heroic blood outpoured, 

A flood of ruin, swift and deep and broad, 
That whelmed the glories of a thousand years. 
And even as the darkness darker grows, 

And nearer yet the tempest looms and lowers, 
Lo! where afar a strange new splendour shows, 
Through storm and tempest softly glimmering; 
The shining bulwarks, the eternal towers, 

The courts divine, the palace of the King. 


Augustine thought of a spiritual City of God, the never 
realized ideal which swims before our imagination and 
leads us on; but something more actually terrestrial was 


also to be realized. The framework of that old Mediter- 


ranean world was destroyed, but a new world was formed 
by the Roman and Catholic religion, and also by the 
Roman Law—that fruit of the practical reason, working, 
often against the Teutonic will, upon the Teutonic mascu- 
line virtues. Latin order and form inspired by barbaric 
force and energy, or, rather, this force and energy con- 
strained and concentrated by the order and form, became 
the source of a new and opreater civilization. Order was 
married to freedom—a marriage, indeed, which rarely lasts 
long in equally balanced perfection. Four centuries after 
Salvian’s day, in the great though premature development 
during the long reign of Charlemagne, this new civiliza- 
tion was becoming very apparent, and in the thirteenth 
century it tweed into the “ European Age of Pericles,” 
manifested in gloriously elevated works of the human 
mind, in sculpture and architecture, in philosophy and 
poetry. If, as one is tempted to think by some symptoms, 
this Christian civilization is returning towards corruption, 
a new purification will be needed. 


BERNARD HOLLAND. 
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f ip last real poet of the pagans said that Rome had 
made a city of the world. That “civilization” did 
not last unchanged.t Rome itself was changed by Chris- 
tianity, and its world changed with it. The question for 
Europe to-day is whether Rome still can achieve its 
civilizing work. If it cannot, nothing can; and the question 
for a Christian is not whether, but how, it can act thus in 
regard of the whole world. No topic can be broached to- 
day that does not at once involve something international— 
not politics, not art, assuredly not commerce; and the 
moment you take any of these matters far enough, ultimate 
principles are found to be demanded, and hence nothing but 
becomes religious in the long run, or, if you will, meta- 
physical. 

Mr. Belloc lately seemed to argue that the tides of 
American instinct set away from the Church. Dr. Kins- 
man, “an American fifty years before he became a Catho- 
lic,” argues that they do not. ‘Americanism ”—the 
*< self-conscious nationality ” of the “ people of the United 
States” and their “belief that their national institutions 
are the best possible for the welfare of central North 
America ”»—is not antipathetic to, still less exclusive of, a 
world-religion such as the Catholic one claims to be. The 
laws of each are independent, but the spirit akin. Nation 
and Church can be legal friends and “ natural and effective 
allies.” American fair-play and Catholic charity will defeat 
mischief-makers. 


* Americanism and Catholicism, F. J. Kinsman: Longmans; Orient et Occt- 
dent, R. Guénon: Payot; Weltkirche und Weltfriede, F. M. Stratmann, O.P.: 
Augsburg ; Catholicisme et Vie Internationale, papers published at Fribour 
(Switz.), by the Union Cath. d'Etudes Internationales, for the centenary 
Cardinal Mermillod. 

+ M. Guénon startlingly reminds us, p. 23, how recent is the word “civiliza- 
tion.” It only entered the Academy dictionary in 1835. How, he asks, would 

ou Latinize it? The Oxford Dictionary quotes Boswell as pleading with 
Johnson : “ civility” should be preferred to it. It does, in fact, seem to date 

om just before the French Revolution, and to be due first to lawyers, then to 
economists. It has progressively altered its meaning towards a mixture of 
good manners and comfort. 
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Americanism, the author contends, is the spirit of the 
States, the national ideal. It is concentrated in the nation 
of “Uncle Sam,” and he is the essence, so to say, of Lin- 
coln, a combination of Common Sense, Humour, and 
Reverence. Dr. Kinsman elaborates this as briskly as 
Theophrastus would. Sense issues into esteem of prac- 
tical success—businesslikeness; Good Nature involves 
generosity and tolerance; Reverence respects character but 
not “persons”; and shyness of easy (and thus, perhaps, 
hypocritical) affirmations, seems at times agnostic, but is 
not. The very coins have to be marked: “In God we 
trust.” But, one asks, is that Americanism? The un- 
tutored Englishman, thinking “ America,” thinks: Mil- 
lionaires, hustle, headlines. A little experience shows him: 
Incredible hosnitality, startling sentimentality, idealism in- 
stantly seeking incarnation, fierce concentration, and then, 
suddenly, that New York is not America. ... Medita- 
tion suggests to him that a force which all must envy might 
spread loose into a restlessness which many might fear, and 
that speed might weaken into hurry. Then were nothing 
first-rate done. If he is wise, he then sees he had better 
decide nothing at all, but beg to be taught, and forthwith 
Dr. Kinsman assures him that Lincoln is “an ancestor.” 
Although the old stock dwindles, never was there a race 
(save, dare we surmise, the Chinese) that assimilates its 
immigrants so fast and so thoroughly. And hence Democ- 
racy. All are brothers, or «brotherable.” wee 
American must be American, or leave. The Liberty dealt 
with in Chapter II is, frankly, independence from foreign 
rule (though individual independence of servitude is men- 
tioned). Piled quotations prove this. No English ante- 
cedents of American institutions disguise “the main fact ” 
—that they repudiate English rule. More, they repudiate 
European dictation. Europe to them is “a little old grand- 
mother,” or, if a brother, an “assuming brother,” as 
Hamilton said; and while Jefferson deprecated America’s 
being either partisan or dictator in ener quarrels, 
Hamilton once more demanded that America should dictate 
at least “ the terms of the connection between the old and 
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the new world.” After Liberty comes Union. Dr. Kins- 
man agrees that “sectionalism” is no more a danger in 
America. But “racialism” might supplant it. America 
must not become a new Europe of nationalities kept quiet 
by “balance of power,” still less a Balkan States of the 
West. No, nor a congeries of colonies. America must 
absorb. No hyphens. Are there exceptions? Yes— 
colour. ‘ Black Americans and red Americans must have 
full consideration and protection; but the white Americans 
cannot — their responsibilities for leadership.”* 
Moreover, America cannot assimilate just at any speed. 
Hence checks on immigration. Finally, the Jews. As 
yet, an unsolved problem. But Judaism suggests religion. 
Can America cope with that? Her history of toleration has 
(can toleration not have?) a base of scepticism, and tends to 
exclude explicitly such cults as endanger the State, as would 
that, wrote Locke, of “a Mahumetan . . . bound to yield 
blind obedience to the Mufti of Constantinople; who is 
himself entirely obedient to the Ottoman Emperor, and 
frames feigned oracles of that religion according to his 
pleasure.” Idle for such a one to profess fidelity to a 
“Christian magistrate ”—i.e., Charles II, the Mufti being 
the Pope, the sms Louis XIV, and the Mahumetan, in 
short, a Catholic. The United States, however, originally 
intended to be universally tolerant “ with special ah ome 
to Christianity.” Christianity should be a “ most favoured 
religion.” In fact, Constantinianism was the ideal. 

Yet, undeniably, Catholics are “ distrusted ” in America. 
Not on the grounds of ancient quarrels, but because Catho- 
lics own allegiance to the Pope, create national groups, 
shun public schools, and are associated with political cor- 
ruption.f Easy to show, even by Papal documents, that a 
Catholic who uses his faith for political intrigue does so in 
defiance of his own Authorities. What must be demanded 


* For the problem within the British Empire see a discussion (Sir V. Chirol, 
Vaughan Cornish, Sir H. H. Johnston, Rt. Hon. Sir F. Lugard, Lord Olivier, 
L. Stoddard) in Review of Churches, April, 1925. 

t I confess that this last motive, together with a vulgar suggestion that 
Catholics are themselves vulgarians, is what has always been put to me in 
conversation. It is, I suppose, sentimentally most cogent, while the other 
reasons are more weighty. 
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from any school, Dr. Kinsman insists, is that it should 
Americanize—instil Americanism. Catholic schools do 
this quite as well as others. If, then, their secular teaching 
be no worse, their inculcation of the Catholic faith in addi- 
tion cannot be alleged against them. Hierarchy and Popes 
ilike have refused to sanction nationalist groups inside the 
country, within which the Faith is used as a cohesive, 
especially in connection with the Cahensly agitation for 
2 Teutonic-American culture within German groups. 
“There is no perfect Christian,” said Cardinal Mercier, 
“who is not also a perfect patriot.” As for allegiance to 
the Pope, a foreign prince, its implications are made clear 
in two chapters on Catholicism and Romanism. These are 
clear and exact, but not novel. It is then seen that between 
“Catholic principle and American policy there is no con- 
trariety.” If each side distinguishes between its true 
representatives and their caricatures, they will see that no 
dash is coming. Indeed, each needs the other—the nation 
needs the Church’s help to harmonize and correlate its 
varied elements; the Church, a strong young nation like 
the American for effective application of her principles in 
the modern world. 

We, accustomed to see the Church accommodate herself 
to any régime not manifestly defiant of moral law, find no 
difficulty in the thesis. Yet, accustomed, too, to the vices 
inherent in most forms of European nationalism, we may 
apprehend a danger for even the most innocent-intentioned 
nationalist. He may, unconsciously, equate his eagerness 
to be himself with determination not to be anyone else, 
and then exclusiveness may easily predominate over self- 
development. I become more occupied with defeating 
ilien influences than with cultivating my own soul. Such 
a spirit is manifestly schismatic in tendency. We are 
leagues from surmising that it exists in America, but it 
comes to exist more easily where so fierce a nationalism 
already does. England, for instance, takes herself all but 
for granted. So amazing a national self-consciousness as 
even Dr. Kinsman shows in his excellently clear, vivacious, 
and often amusing book, is foreign to us—perhaps because 
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we are just tired! But imagine any English school de- 
liberately trying to Anglicize its scholars! Not such is 
the ground of our dislike for the Church, even when we 
call her un-English. The general culture of England is 
now post-Reformational. Hence the alienation of our 
imaginative preferences from Rome. If it be true (we 
have constantly been told it by Americans) that the “ sense” 
or “need” of religion is lacking to more and more in 
America, that means that the back to the mind, the roots 
of the soul, what you will, have suffered an even pro- 
founder alteration there. And “freak religions” are an 
indirect proof that this may well be so. Such phenomena 
are usually a nemesis. And if Pragmatism be the con- 
genial philosophy of America, metaphysic, that makes a 
skeleton within our creed, would seem no less unsuited to 
its mind. Were Catholic principles to prove alien to 
America’s future, it might then be because her national 
sense developed awry, because there never was in her that 
long history of disciplined thinking which still influences 
Europe even when she discards it, and because there has 
been in America no immemorial background of Mass. 
But we see no sort of reason why the future need fare 
that way. 

We should like to hear an American on M. Guénon’s 
book, or books, for they preach an identical doctrine. It 
is, that human nature develops according as it can use 
certain first principles or fails to do so. These, or perhaps 
this, are or is Absolute. More or less limited aspects of 
this can be taken, and it can be stated truthfully, though 
with different sorts of truth, on successively lower planes. 
To Truth itself, one only super-rational super-individualist 
mode of contemplation corresponds. Next, metaphysics 
behold and may state Truth already somewhat imperfectly, 
yet they are at least universal and should be unmixed with 
any “sentiment ” or restriction to the particular. A meta- 
physical religion is a by no means illegitimate way of 
setting forth such knowledge to those who can do no 
better, and the only Western religion worth so much as 
mentioning is medieval] Catholicism (M. Guénon is not a 
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Catholic). Below this come the sciences, which, each in its 
own department, may achieve a certain limited chastity. 
Below these is the realm of sentiment, sensation, and, 
logically at least, sensuality. He considers that the race 
has known (or an élite of it has) these Principles, and that 
an élite knows them now, though only in the East, unless 
there be any crypto-gnostics surviving amongst us from 
the inner circle of medieval Christians and Mohammedans. 
True, India clothes her knowledge by preference in meta- 
physics, China in a social scheme. Japan is a collective 
anomaly, and Islam a sort of bridge between East and 
West. As for the West, ever since its rejection of 
medieval philosophy, which (though banda Aristo- 
telian), at least sought after first principles, it has sunk from 
depth to depth of -individualism, till even science has 
become for it a mere collection of hypotheses of which one 
may offer now this, now that, to account for what one can 
do or, rather, make. As for philosophy, there is none 
worthy the name since Descartes and then Kant, who, 
fatally, have induced complete scepticism as to the know- 
ability of truth, and have substituted for knowledge the 
critique thereof. It was reserved for America, which he 
regards as the extreme west of the West, to canonize this 
despair and call it pragmatism. Hence the West has fallen 
victim to fetich-words like Progress, Evolution, Civiliza- 
tion, Activity, Equality, which are worse than meaningless, 
for each inculcates a lie. The one chance for the West is 
to strive humbly to recapture what it can of the traditional 
knowledge of the East. The East, which regards the 
Western “ civilization” as compounded of slavishness and 
folly, has no wish whatsoever to proselytise it, any more 
than it would dream of accepting its “ benefits ” (commer- 
cial efficiency, etc.); yet East would help West, where it 
found an intelligence able to profit by such help. We have 
written elsewhere that M. Guénon really holds that human 
nature can achieve the Beatific Vision, as we should call it, 
by natural means. We believe, of course, that God has 
offered that unimaginable Grace to the world, and that by 
His free goodness we may achieve that Union. But we 
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hold that the East a philosophies Catholic scholars 
are at last studying from the Oriental end, so to say, and 
not with modern presuppositions, which, we agree with 
M. Guénon, are hopeless as a starting-point for understand- 
ing them) errs in many ways indeed, but essentially in 
thinking that such a consummation can be achieved by 
human nature as such. The Supernatural is apt to take 
frightful revenges. Yet how much better is it to con- 
ceive of that vision, to have the notion of Absolute Truth 
and its superhuman knowability (if not indeed comprehen- 
sion), than to have given the whole thing up and to declare 
the Unknown the Unknowable. Hence we agree almost 
wholly with M. Guénon in his criticism of our Western 
world, whose prospects indeed seem to us quite appalling 
unless some radical change of temper and bias comes about. 
And as for the entente Semaine East and West (which he 
regards as a step towards the ultimate and universal Equili- 
brium), we at least hold certain that Catholic missioners 
will not begin really to succeed with the true East until they 
can talk to it with full intelligence of the Eastern’s mind. 
A bulletin like Light of the East, edited by Father G. 
Dandoy, S.J., Calcutta, strikes us as marvellously hopeful. 
With Indian thought as there studied, even an Aristotelian 
could talk, and there is much in St. Thomas that transcends 
Aristotle just (we think) in the right places, if he is to 
become palatable to a Hindu. But most of our methods 
seem to jar as much in India as do those Gothic churches 
which (we recall) Rome has deprecated, if not forbidden, 
to be built any more in China. Christianity is not an ex- 
clusively European, nor even Western, thing. 

At home we think it is recognized that there is no hope 
for any of the world unless we learn to know one another. 
Leaving politics quite aside, it yet is certain that we ought 
to be trying in every way to understand the various groups 
of humanity so as to love them and live not merely along- 
side of them, but in vital contact. For Catholics, there 1s 
no disputing that, of course. If we can’t manage it, that 
is because we are sinners. Everything else has failed. 
Even “Christopher Rover’s” austere novel owns that 
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the ideal, given time, can be realizable. A Catholic can- 
not doubt it. The Church is not like the old Vienna, that 
aimed at holding her empire together by linking its parts 
closely with the capital but keeping them sedulously 
separate among themselves. In Christ’s body, the hand 
must not despise the foot, nor the eye the ear. 

This recalls that we have always tenaciously believed 
that the best way for a Catholic to study even the most 
concrete problem is to come down to it from the field of 
some Catholic dogma. We believe that the mysteries of 
the Holy Trinity, the Incarnation, the Church, and the 
Blessed Sacrament, probably would provide ideals in terms 
of which material decisions could be made, never to be 
arrived at by means of economics, ethnology, orography, 
and so forth. Lest this seem absurd, we leave it, and ask 
but that Father Stratmann’s Weltkirche und Weltfriede be 
read. He begins straightway by laying down the dogma 
and ethic of the Church as Christ’s mystical Body, and 
then displays the havoc wrought by War upon the visible 
mass of Catholics and their power of participating in the 
Notes of Unity, Catholicity, and Holiness. Then he dis- 
cusses War as a metaphysical and moral problem, from the 
standpoint of Nature, then from that of Old and New 
Testaments. Next, he examines the ideal of World-Peace 
in the past, in and outside the Church, and then in the 
future, taking into account the various types of pacifism. 
Finally, he writes chapters on love of fatherland, and love 
of humanity. This, we consider, is the right method; and 
if, indeed, we have dogmas of such transcendent truth as 
ours are, it is surely reasonable to descend from them to the 

icular, and not to exhaust the brain by accumulating 
innumerable details from which there is never any chance 
of formulating a true “law,” for a mere generalization is 
not that. Do not imagine that the Dominican is a mere 
theorist. Not only do Catholics not admit that their 
dogmas are in the realm of mere theory, but he is as learned 
in particulars as M. Guénon’s Théosophisme or Erreur 
Spirite are, where his positively Teutonic power of rum- 
maging among facts is to be seen. Nor would Catholics 
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nowadays seem in the least inclined to disregard their duty 
to fact. The last book on our list shows this. 

It was produced in honour of the centenary of Cardinal 
Mermillod by the Union Catholique d’Etudes Inter. 
nationales, whose headquarters are at Fribourg, and whose 
president is the Baron de Montenach. The Marquis de 
la Tour du Pin Chambly is able, in his preface, to recall 
the old days when the new Cercles Catholiques d’Ouvriers 
were beginning, and by their contact with Mermillod in 
France (1868) grew glad to send men to the international 
commission for social studies, which in 1884 became the 
Union de Fribourg, which has (in reality) become, as it 
were, an ancestress of the Union Catholique d’Etudes 
Internationales, and also of the Union Internationale 
d’Etudes Sociales—organizations of which, in the wake of 
the Bishop of Lausanne and Geneva, Comte Gonzague de 
Reynold of Berne, and M. Defourny of Louvain, have 
here written. Dr. Beck of Freiburg describes social de- 
velopments since Rerum Novarun, and the Rector of the 
Freiburg University, along with Y. de Ja Briére (Paris), 
sets down the various Catholic views of the League of 
Nations. M. de Halecki of Warsaw explains the Com- 
mission of Intellectual Co-operation connected with the 
League, and the Rector of the Catholic University of 
Milan discusses the principles of world-unity in the Middle 
Ages. An article by ourself is included, relating the career 
of Mr. David Urquhart, whose astounding power of evok- 
ing passionate interest concerning foreign affairs in work- 
ing-men ought to be well known, since his Life by Miss 
G. Robinson appeared. Urquhart and Mermillod were 
close friends. If we mention along with this Union the 
Institut de Droit International Chrétien (Louvain), the 
Ligue Apostolique (Lyons, Paris, Budapest), the Inter- 
national Catholic League (Ika: Fribourg), Dr. Steger’s 
vast plan for co-ordinating the Catholic societies (not least 
of the above sort) of the world, and our own Catholic Coun- 
cil for International Relations, it is because these out of 
many names suffice to show what an unprecedented effort 
is being made to ensure co-operation in study among 
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Catholics. We may add that a truly remarkable congress 
is hoped for in Oxford during the summer, when the heads 
of these and many other groups will be gathered to make 
acquaintance, to pool ideas, and: to endeavour to amalga- 
mate what is uselessly separate, and to define the frontiers 
of societies that must wisely retain a special constitution. 
Four years ago already the Fed. of Catholic Societies in the 
Universities of Great Britain was collecting representatives 
of similar federations of groups in quite twenty countries, 
at Oxford or at Birmingham, largely in connection with the 
International Student Federation, Pax Romana, to whose 
annual meeting last year in Hungary no less than thirty- 
five representatives, young men and women, went from 
England. And as we write, the National Union of 
Students, together with many other societies from all over 
the world, is holding a meeting at Oxford, in which we 
have discovered many foreign Catholics, all of them eager 
to enter into closer relations with English ones. The 
whole question of the attitude of English Catholics to 
these large international non-political, non-denominational 
bodies has to be discussed, formulated, and authorized. 
Since, moreover, Indian, Chinese, and Japanese Catholics 
have come to our own English conferences, there can be no 
question of their being merely European-wise inter- 
national, so that all the more do we hope to see a large in- 
flux from the United States at future congresses. 

All this is for us a symptom and a stimulus. It shows 
without doubt that a distraught world is making a final bid 
for brotherhood, and that the Church, true to her know- 
ledge of her nature, is sure that she is the best, if not the 
only, instrument for creating this. We are then, relying 
on our belief in her divine support, optimist as to her suc- 
cess, and left in no doubt as to our duty of co-operating. 
Weare personally sure that to work up from the fragments, 
as though these were all we knew, towards the possible 
One, is an interminable, precarious, and, in a Catholic, a 
foolish if not a half-blasphemous attempt. We do not 
hold the quasi-Gnosticism of M. Guénon (we surmise that 
his skill is competent to refute any charge of Gnosticism 
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just as it does those of — theosophism, modernism, 
and any other form of monism), yet we amply admit that 
true principles of natural and supernatural knowledge 
about God can, and therefore should, be the origin of 
powerful deductions as to human nature. The Shepherd 
in the old Chester nativity play could say at once, and fully 
realizing the inevitability of his assertion, “ Hail, King of 
Heaven so high! Born in a crib, Mankind unto hee | 
Thou hast made all sib.’ Men, as God’s creatures, are 
fellows; as Christ’s brothers, are brethren. In terms of 
these mysteries, life must be construed. We must beware 
not only lest we be working against God, but lest, when 
His will is so clear, we be not working at all. 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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TWO BOOKS ON THE 
HOLY SACRIFICE 


WO books have been recently published on the Mass : 

Mystertum Fidet (1922), by Fr. de la Taille, S.J., 
and The Sacrifice of the Mass (1924), by Bishop Mac- 
Donald. Since its publication Mysterium Fidei has been 
much studied and criticized; and in 1924 Fr. de la Taille 
published The Last Supper and Calvary: A Reply to 
Critics, a pamphlet of fifty-five pages. It is to this pam- 
phlet that we mostly refer in the Etlowlae pages. Mys- 
terium Fidei is a quarto in Latin of 650 pages. Reference 
will also be made to a lecture delivered by Fr. de la Taille 
at Cambridge.* Dr. MacDonald’s book was first pub- 
lished, in shorter form, about twenty years ago. This 
earlier edition accounts for his work being referred to by 
Fr. de la Taille in 1922. Fr. de la Taille’s is an invaluable 
book for all students of theology. Nowhere else can they 
have access to such a collection of authors and documents 
on the tradition and dogmatic teaching of the Church on 
the Holy Eucharist. His comments on the material which 
he has collected are, of course, coloured by his theory, but 
this does not deprive the volume of its importance and 
utility: rather does it enhance its interest, for in the light 
of his interpretation a student will realize what a wealth of 
learning and devotion has grown up in the past centuries 
round the few words and mystical actions of Christ at the 
Last Supper. 

The object of the two authors is not to write purely 
academic treatises on the Sacrifice of the Mass, but to 
combat what they tell us is the current teaching in our 
seminaries on the oneness of the Sacrifice of our Redemp- 
tion. Unfortunately they give us no references to the 
manuals and text-books of which they speak to enable us 

* Printed in Catholic Faith in the Holy Eucharist (Heffer, Cambridge); a 


collection of papers from the Summer School of Catholic Studies for the 
year 1922, 
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to test the accuracy of their judgement. Bishop Mac. 
Donald, indeed, refers mailed to Suarez as holding the 
view he is combating; but this is no evidence as to what 
is being commonly taught in Catholic seminaries. On the 
other hand, we are acquainted with no text-book, nor with 
any tract on the Eucharist, that teaches the theory put for. 
ward in the two books under notice on the relation of the 
Sacrifice of the Last Supper to that of the Cross. 

This theory hardly seems to accord with the words of 
Trent; and while developing their argument Dr. Mac- 
Donald and Fr. de la Taille put forward other views in 
connection with the Last Supper and Calvary which sound 
strange to Catholic ears. For example: there was no 
Mass at the Last Supper; the Eucharistic Sacrifice of the 
Last Supper was, like that of the Cross, “ once for all,” and 
cannot be repeated; there was no complete sacrifice at the 
Last Supper; at the Last Supper Christ did not offer up 
Himself, but only His coming Passion; the death of Christ 
is not to be found in the Sacrifice of the Last Supper; Christ 
did not die on the Cross in obedience to any command of 
the Father; the Mass was inaugurated by the Apostles 
after the Ascension. It would not be unreasonable to 
suggest that a theory which either postulates or necessaril 
leads to so many strange views cannot itself be sound. 
The relation of the Last Supper to the Cross has always 
presented great difficulty, and has called forth many ex- 
planations. The question was discussed at great length at 
the Council of Trent, and as some of the difficulties were 
decided by a dogmatic decree, on these points there is no 
need to refer to the Fathers except to illustrate the history 
of the dogma. For the authoritative teaching of the 
Church we need not go behind Trent. 

When speaking of the one Sacrifice of our Redemption, 
the common “ use of the faithful ” is to speak of the Sacti- 
fice of the Cross, of the Sacrifice of the Last Supper, and of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass. This is quite sound in doctrine, 
and-is in accord with facts. For although there is only one 
Sacrifice in the sense of what is offered, in the sense of the 
sacrificial action there is a numerical difference as between 
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the Cross, the Supper, and the Mass. Each has its own 
characteristics in the manner of offering the Sacrifice: the 
Cross being Christ’s offering of Himself with physical 
shedding of His blood and His physical death; the Supper 
being an unbloody offering of the same Sacrifice by the 
same Priest; the Mass being the daily renewal of the Sacri- 
fice of the Last Supper by the ministry of Christ’s priests. 
Thus Christ offered Himself on two occasions, and in two 
manners: one on the Cross with shedding of His blood 
and physical death, and hence called the bloody Sacrifice of 
the Cross; the other manner of offering being that the 
same Sacrifice used by Christ at the Last Supper, and this 1s 
repeated in the Mass; and these—viz., the Supper and the 
Mass—include the passion and death of Christ, and are yet 
unbloody, because in them the passion and death are not 
physical but follow the sacramental manner in which Christ 
is present under the appearance of bread and wine. That 
is, the passion and death of Christ are realities in the 
Supper and the Mass, but not perceptible to the senses: 
their presence is real and mystical. 

With these explanations the following passages from 
Trent can be readily understood : 


‘On the institution of the most holy Sacrifice of the Mass.— 
.. « He [Christ] therefore, our God and Lord, though He was 
about to offer Himself once on the altar of the cross unto God the 
Father, by means of His death . . . nevertheless, because that 
His priesthood was not to be extinguished by His death .. . 
declaring Himself constituted @ priest for ever according to the 
order of Melchisedech, He offered up to God the Father His own 
body and blood under the species of bread and wine; and under the 
symbols of these things He delivered [His own body and blood | 
to be received by the apostles, whom He then constituted priests 
of the New Testament; and by those words, Do this in com- 
memoration of me, He commanded them and their successors in the 
priesthood to offer [ them ]; even as the Catholic Church has always 
understood and taught ’’ (Sess. XXII, ch. i). 


Here it is to be noted that Trent has not a hint that 
there is any difference whatsoever between the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice as offered by Christ at the Supper and as offered 
by us in the Mass. To say what the one is, is to say what 
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the other is. What Christ instituted at the Supper was 
the Mass, and He instituted it by offering it Himself. 
What next follows, therefore, is clearly to be understood 
as well of the Sacrifice at the Supper as in the Mass: 


** That the Sacrifice of the Mass is propitiatory both for the 
living and for the dead.—And forasmuch as, in this divine Sacri- 
fice which is celebrated in the Mass, that same Christ is contained 
and immolated in an unbloody manner, who once offered Himself 
in a bloody manner on the altar of the cross; the holy Synod 
teaches that this sacrifice [the Mass] is truly propitiatory. . . , 
For the victim is one and the same [#.e., Christ], the same [i.e., 
Christ] now offering Himself by the ministry of priests, who then 
offered Himself on the cross, the manner » Se of offering being 
different ’’ (édid., ch. ii). 


Explaining the words of Trent, the Catechism of the 
Counci! says: 


‘** We therefore confess that the sacrifice of the Mass is and 
ought to be considered one and the same as that of the cross, as 
the Victim is one and the same—namely, Christ our Lord, who 
immolated Himself, once only, after a bloody manner on the altar 
of the cross. . . . But the Priest also is one and the same, Christ 


our Lord ’’ (Part II, ch. iv, QQ. 74, 75). 
This explanation by Trent of the identity of the Mass with 


the Sacrifice of the Cross—namely, as resting in the 
identity of the Victim and the Priest in both—is also its 
explanation of the identity of the Sacrifice of the Last 
Supper with that of the Cross, since the Supper is treated 
simply as Christ’s own offering of the Mass in its 
institution. 

Fr. de la Taille, in agreement with Bishop MacDonald, 
thinks that there is still room for a further view as to the 
identity of the Supper with the Cross, a view which would 
derive this identity from the essentials of the idea of 
sacrifice. If this view can be established, the danger of 
conceiving that there are two sacrifices of Redemption, one 
on the Cross and one at the Supper, would, he thinks, be 
removed: for there would be only one sacrificial act cover- 
ing both the Supper and the Cross. Since Calvary, of 
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course, there is only one way of offering the one Sacrifice 
of our Redemption—namely, the Mass; but this does not 
meet the difficulty as to how the Mass includes both the 
Supper and the Cross. Fr. de la Taille, therefore, goes 
back to the day of the Supper and the day of Calvary, and 
essays to prove that the Sacrifice on those two days was 
not only one, as in the sense explained by Trent, but that 
it was enacted ritually as a single sacrifice. It is an 
attempt to vindicate Trent by showing that the oneness of 
the Supper and Calvary is inherent in the very conception 
of sacrifice. The constituent elements of a sacrifice, Fr. 
de la Taille says, are the oblation and the immolation. 
He therefore seeks in the facts of the Last Supper and of 
Calvary for a real oblation and a real immolation which 
will cover, and hold together as one, the two rites of offer- 
ing, the bloodless and the bloody, so that the whole, the 
Supper and Calvary, shall make up one real sacrifice. At 
the Last Supper he finds a real oblation in the Consecration. 
But there, in the Supper, the immolation is “ not real, only 
mystical.” On the Cross it is the immolation that is real, 
being Christ’s death with shedding of blood; while the 
oblation is not real, but only “moral.” Here are Fr. 


de la Taille’s words on the Last Supper: 


‘Christ, by consecrating the bread into His Body delivered up 
to death for us, and the wine into His Blood shed for many unto 
the remission of sins, visibly, ritually, liturgically offered up to 
God His Death and Passion,* whereby He was to be immolated 
at the hands of the Jews, a victim for the ransom of the world.”’ 


Fr. de la Taille, then, combines the real oblation of the 
Supper with the real immolation on the Cross, and thus at 
Calvary finds the two constituent elements of sacrifice 
present together for the one Sacrifice of Redemption. It 
is round these words “ oblation ” and “ immolation ” that 
Fr. de la Taille’s argument revolves. The base of his 
theory is that at the Supper there was a real “ oblation,” 
“offering,” but no real “immolation.” If we follow St. 


* We point out at once, and shall illustrate later, that at the Supper Christ 
“ offered” Himself, not merely His passion. 
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Thomas, we must hold that there was an immolation at 
the Supper, as in the Mass, suited to the nature of the 
Sacrifice. St. Thomas begins his discussion of this matter 
with the precise question, ‘“‘ Whether in this Sacrament (of 
the Eucharist) Christ is immolated?” and he answers; 
“Christ is immolated once (semel) in His own proper 
species (in semetipso), and yet is daily immolated in the 
Sacrament ” (3.81.1); and later in the same article he 
adds: ‘As often as the commemoration of His sacrifice 
(hostia) is celebrated, the work of our redemption is 
enacted ” (exercetur). In the same article he says (as Fr. 
de la Taille points out) that “the Passion of Christ is His 
true immolation.” His commentators explain _ that 
“once” here means “in His own species,” not in the 
sacramental species. This opinion of St. Thomas was held 
before him by Albert the Great, and is developed carefully 
by Cajetan (Opuscula, t. III, tr. ix, c. iv). Immolation 
does not always involve destruction: “ Things are rightly 
called sacrifices,” says St. Thomas, “when something is 
done to the things which are offered to God: as in the case 
of animals, they are killed and burnt; in the case of bread, 
it is broken, eaten, and blessed ” (22. 85. 3 ad 3; 1. 2. 102.3 
ad 8). It is easy to recognize the immolation in a sacri- 
fice where the death of the victim is involved, but not so 
easy in the case of bread, under which the Sacrifice of the 
Last Supper was offered. We need not follow this further. It 
is enough to point out that when Fr. de la Taille finds no 
immolation at the Last Supper, he has Albert the Great, 
Aquinas, and Cajetan against him. In Fr. de la Taille’s 
remark on Cajetan’s neglect of the question he has over- 
looked his treatment of it in his Opuscula. 
The following passages from Fr. de la Taille’s pamphlet 
ive the substance of his theory. He tells us that in his 
k “the Last Supper and the Passion are described as 
component parts of one sacrifice.” Here we find stated in 
bold terms what we should naturally have concluded from 
his previous exposition of his theory. But if the Supper 
and the Passion are “component parts of one sacrifice,” 
logic seems to demand the conclusion that neither the 
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Supper nor the Passion was a complete sacrifice of and by 
itself. Whatever may be felt in regard to the Supper 
(and of this it is said that it “ was not a sacrifice completed 
on the spot”), the suggestion, contained in the words 
“component parts,” that the death of our Saviour on the 
Cross was also not a complete sacrifice of and by itself is 
surely startling. It is so startling that we hesitate to 
believe that this can be what Fr. de la Taille really means. 
Yet there are other passages which seem equally to involve 
this conclusion. What the Cross supplied was, according 
to Fr. de la Taille, the “real immolation.” But accord- 
ing to his view there is a second requisite for a complete 
sacrifice—viz., a “real oblation ”; and this he finds at the 
Supper: “‘ We offer it [the Victim of the Cross] by the 
same rite that Christ used before us, by the rite of conse- 
cration, which in our hands as in His constitutes a mystical 
(=sacramental = symbolical = representative) immolation, 
wherein lies the real and actual, the visible, audible, 
tangible oblation ” (our italics). The “real oblation,” then, 
was made by Christ at the Supper. Was there a “real and 
actual” oblation on Calvary also? In seeking Fr. de la 
Taille’s answer to this question we must first note that 
when he speaks later on of the “ritual” oblation, he 
evidently means what he here calls the “real and actual ” 
oblation—that is, as we understand him, that kind of 
oblation which is vital to the integrity of the sacrifice. 
Let us see, then, what he says as to the “ritual [ =real | 
oblation.” 

To the suggestion that the “real immolation” on the 
Cross might suffice also for a “ritual [ =real] oblation,” 
he replies that this idea is to be rejected as untenable: 
“The immolation of Calvary could not in any way suffice 
for a ritual oblation.” And he goes on to say that theo- 
logians of long ago, as well as of modern times, have by 
their discussions succeeded in “ making it perfectly clear 
that we cannot look up to the slaying [of Christ on the 
Cross | alone for the oblation of our High Priest,” because 
He did not slay Himself, but was slain by the executioners. 
Note. here the unqualified expression “the oblation.” 
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Christ’s dying on the Cross was not, then, according to 
Fr. de la Taille, a “real, actual, ritual oblation; and he 
does not pretend to find any other act of our Lord on 
Calvary which might be regarded as supplying the ritual 
features which he desiderates: for that he goes back to the 
Supper. 

It is true that, in answer to the criticisms of Fr. Swaby, 
Fr. de la Taille warmly disclaims the idea that he has ever 
asserted that there was no oblation on Calvary. He has 
purposely avoided, he says, using such a phrase as: 
“There was no oblation on the Cross.” But, so far as we 
see, the kind of oblation on Calvary which he admits, and 
asserts, is not more than an internal one, consisting in our 
Lord’s continued will and intention to abide by the “ real” 
oblation of Himself made at the Supper: it is not the kind 
of oblation that Fr. de la Taille postulates as an essential 
element in a true sacrifice—viz., “ritual, actual, visible, 
audible, tangible.” 

Now we confess that this theory has considerable attrac- 
tions. As we are bound to believe that the eucharistic 
Sacrifice (at the Supper and in the Mass) and the Sacrifice 
of Calvary are one and the same, we can appreciate the 
attempt to show how the former derives its virtue from 
the supreme act of redemption, our Lord’s death on the 
Cross. Where we find grave—indeed, insuperable— 
difficulty is in the effect of the theory on our view of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross itself, for it involves the idea that 
our Lord’s death on Calvary was not, of and by itself, a 
complete Sacrifice. 

Now that we are in possession of the theory of 
Fr. de la Taille and Dr. MacDonald as to the re- 
lation of the Last Supper to the Sacrifice of the Cross, 
we can re-examine some of the conclusions to which their 
theory leads. Both authors are agreed that there was not, 
and could not have been, any Mass at the Last Supper. 
In proof of this they do not advance any tradition or 
theological authority, but only the theory which we have 
a explained. They are aware that this view is new. 

hus Dr. MacDonald: “The Last Supper is commonly 
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regarded as the first Mass. But the first Mass was not 
celebrated till after the Resurrection and Ascension of our 
Lord.” Fr. de la Taille puts it after Pentecost. The 
argument is: There was no complete Sacrifice at the Last 
Supper: the Mass is a complete, finished Sacrifice, there- 
fore there could not have been a Mass at the Last Supper. 
Again Dr. MacDonald writes: “Our Lord in the Supper 
was mortal and passible; in the Mass He is immortal and 
impassible. And so by a gulf as deep as death and hell— 
the death He underwent on Calvary and the hell He 
descended into after death—is the Supper divided and 
differentiated from the Mass.” Fr. de la Taille puts the 
same in another way: “The double consecration would 
have been in the Last Supper, as it is in the Mass, a com- 
plete Sacrifice in itself, if, before the slaying, it could have 
been taken to be the oblation of a victim already slain, 
which is impossible.” Against this theory and argument 
it may be confidently asserted that all theologians teach, 
and all priests believe, that when they are offering the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass they are doing what Christ did 
at the Last Supper, no more and no less, and not merely 
repeating a Sacrifice “inaugurated ” by the Apostles after 
the Ascension. 

Connected with the view that there was no Mass at the 
Last Supper, there follows as a necessary consequence the 
assertion that what our Lord did at the Supper could never 
be repeated: like the death of Christ on the Cross, it was 
“once for all,” semel. Here are their own words. Dr. 
MacDonald writes: “The Supper was different from the 
Mass. An indication of this difference is to be found in 
the fact [ italics ours] that the Sacrifice of the Supper was 
offered and could never be offered again, while the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass is offered over and over again.” The 
late Fr. Swaby, in the American Ecclesiastical Review, had 
objected to this view of Fr. de la Taille’s of the finality of 
the Last Supper, that the words “once for all,” semel, are 
used by St. Paul and Catholic writers only of the Sacrifice 
of the Cross. Fr. de la Taille replies—and here we are at 
the very core of his theory: “If, as I maintain, there was 
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no other sacrifice of Christ except the bloody one, made u 
of the Supper and the Passion, then that the semel should 
fall on this one Sacrifice is only what should be expected, 
Again, that these two words semel obtulit should be used 
at times of an oblation on the Cross, makes no difficul 
whatever . . . [to Fr. de la Taille’s doctrine which | rests 
on the continuity of Christ’s one oblation, initiated at the 
Supper and consummated on Calvary.” 

Here again we see that what compels Fr. de la Taille to 
hold that the Sacrifice of the Supper is offered “ once for 
all is not tradition nor authority, but his own theory: 
“Tf, as I maintain,” etc., then the “once for all” must 
apply to the Supper as well as to the Cross. This theory 
breaks down if Christ can be said to have been truly the Vic- 
tim of a Sacrifice offered by Himself at the Last Supper. 
Yet it may be said that the whole of the Christian ritual and 
liturgy presents this view as an indubitable fact, the v 
soul of the Christian religion. But Fr. de la Taille is not 
satisfied with this. His essential point is that what Christ 
did at the Last Supper was nothing more than to offer His 
Passion, in the sense that He pledged Himself beforehand 
to the Sacrifice of Calvary. There is no space here to 
accumulate passages from theologians to prove the nature 
of Christ’s action at the Last Supper; but it will be of 
interest to quote the opinion delivered at Trent by Fr. 
Laynez, S.J., who was one of the leading theologians at 
the Council. It is curious, by the way, that Fr. de la 
Taille, who in his Mysterium Fidei has brought together 
such a mass of documents and opinions on the Eucharist, 
has no single reference to Laynez, while he finds room for 
several quotations from Cabasilas (died 1371), a bishop of 
the Eastern Church out of communion with Rome. In 
his paper delivered at Cambridge, Fr. de la Taille pushes 
the question, What did Christ do when He said to the 
Apostles: “Do this”? He answers that Christ was 
making the offering of “His passion.” In his Votum 
at Trent Fr. Laynez said: “ The words Do this, etc., mean 
that which He Himself did, as Leo in his seventh Sermon 
on The Lord’s Supper and other doctors teach. And 
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otherwise the Church would be doing something that 
Christ did not do... . Again, those words with desire 
have I desired to eat this pasch, have always been under- 
stood by doctors of the Eucharist. Therefore there was.a 
sacrifice [in the Supper |, for the pasch is not understood 
of the lamb, but of the body of Christ itself... . [That 
Christ offered a sacrifice in the Supper is gathered] next, 
from the authority of the figure of Melchisedech; for 
otherwise Christ would not have fulfilled that figure: He 
did not fulfil it on the Cross, but at the Supper. .. . 
Again: all things that Christ commanded [to be done | 
He first taught a example: much more therefore in this 
case, because consecrating and sacrificing are not taught 
perfectly apart from example. . . . [Christ] offered in 
expiation, and He truly made expiation—that is, He 
cleansed away sins—for that is the proper meaning of 
expiation. For Christ says: This is My body which is 
given for you—that is, for your benefit, even if it be read 
in the future, shall be given, since that oblation of the 
Cross was immediately to be accomplished. . . . And if 
our sacrifice [the Mass | is the same as that of the Supper, 
and (if) ours is expiatory, so also. was that. We do what 
Christ did: we make expiation, therefore Christ did.” 
Laynez enforces the same truth (that what Christ did was 
to “offer” the Sacrifice of Himself) by reference to the 
Communion in the Supper; for in the Communion the 
Apostles received that which had been sacrificed: “If 
Christ did not sacrifice, that communion was devoid of any 
sacred character (fuit profana); for if He did not sacrifice, 
He did not consecrate; but if He consecrated, then He 
sacrificed. And since he who eats of the sacrifice (hostid) 
partakes of the altar, the Apostles partook of the sacrifice 
(rostia), therefore of the altar” (i.e., at the Last Supper). 

hroughout this passage of Laynez the thing offered, 
sacrificed, the “hostia” of the communion, is always 
Christ Himself. 

St. Cyprian is quoted by both Fr. de la Taille and Dr. 
MacDonald as a strong witness to their view that what 


Christ offered at the Supper was His passion: “The 
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Passion of the Lord is the Sacrifice which we offer” 
(Ep. |xiii 17). But if the letter is read carefully, it will 
be recognized that St. Cyprian is among “ the doctors who 
tell us that Christ in the Supper offered up Himself to His 
death,” and he is most insistent that when Christ com- 
manded His Apostles to “do this in commemoration of 
Me,” He meant that they were to do what they had seen 
Him do: 


** For as Jesus Christ, our Lord and God, is Himself the chief 
priest of God the Father, and has first offered Himself a sacrifice 
to the Father, and has commanded this to be done in commemora- 
tion of Himself, certainly that priest truly discharges the office 
of Christ, who imitates that which Christ did; and he then offers 
a true and full sacrifice in the church to God the Father, when he 
proceeds to offer it according to what he sees Christ Himself to 
have offered. And because we make mention of His passion in 
all sacrifices (for the Lord’s passion is the sacrifice which we 
offer), we ought to do nothing else than what He did. For Scrip- 
ture says, * For as often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye 
do show forth the Lord’s death until He come.’ As often, there- 
fore, as we offer the cup in commemoration of the Lord and of 
His passion, let us do what it is known that the Lord did. ‘ After 
the same manner also He took the cup, when He had supped, say- 
ing, This cup is the new testament in My blood: this do, as oft 
as ye drink it, in remembrance of Me. For as often as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup, ye shall show forth the Lord’s death 
until He come’ (1 Cor. xi 23-26). But if it is both enjoined 
bY the Lord, and the same thing is confirmed and delivered by 

is apostle, that as often as we drink, we do in remembrance of 
the Lord the same thing which the Lord also did, we find that 
what was commanded is not observed by us, unless we also do 
what the Lord did; and that mixing the Lord’s cup in like manner 
we do not depart from the divine teaching; but that we must not 
at all depart from the evangelical precepts, and that disciples ought 
also to observe and to do the same things which the Master both 
taught and did.”’ 


When St. Cyprian says “ the Lord’s passion is the sacri- 
fice which we offer,” he means that the Sacrifice of the Mass 
is our enacting of the Passion of Christ. It is safe to say 
that he had no inkling of the theory that Christ at the Last 
Supper offered His ction, in the sense that He did no 
more there than pledge Himself to His Passion. 
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Another conclusion of Fr. de la Taille’s difficult to 
reconcile with the common belief and feeling of all Chris- 
tians, is the assertion that Christ did not die on the Cross 
“to fulfil any particular command of the Father,” but to 
fulfil the “law of justice.’ This “law of justice” fell 
upon our Lord, Fr. de la Taille explains, because at the 
Last Supper He had, by “ offering up to God His passion 
and death for the redemption of mankind,” pledged Him- 
self to death, and “it is henceforth impossible for Him to 
step back without taking from God what He has given to 
God, and thus violating that principle of justice according 
to which everyone is bound to render unto God the things 
that are God’s. Wherefore, St. Anselm remarks, it was 
Christ’s duty to die, not to fulfil any particular command 
of His Father, which to the majority of our doctors is un- 
thinkable, but only to keep the law of justice even unto 
death.” 

The place in St. Anselm to which Fr. de la Taille refers 
is the saint’s eleventh meditation. In this meditation 
there is nothing equivalent to the statement that Christ’s 
dying on the Cross “to fulfil any particular command of 
the Father ” is “to the majority of our doctors unthink- 
able,” or that Christ died “ only to keep the law of justice 
[imposed upon Himself by the consecration at the Last 
Supper | even unto death.” St. Anselm is explaining that 
though Christ is acting in obedience to His Father, this 
was “a free obedience”: it was “of His own accord” 
that “ He willed to do that which He knew would be well- 
pleasing to His Father. Finally, since the Father gave 
Him this good will—free though it was—not unjustly is 
it said that He received it as it were a precept of His 
Father’s. And so in this way He was ‘obedient to the 
Father even unto death.” And ‘as His Father gave Him 
command, so did He.’ And ‘the chalice which His 
Father gave Him He drank.’ For this is that free and 
perfect obedience of human nature, when willingly it sub- 
mits its free-will to the will of God.” St. Anselm was 
not denying the obedience of Christ to His Father in sub- 
mitting to death, but he was defending the dyothelism of 
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Catholic dogma, and the freedom of the human will in 
Christ. 

St. Thomas asks the definite question: ‘ Whether 
Christ died out of obedience?” and he answers, Yes; that 
“He became obedient to the Father unto death”; “ tha 
it was most befitting (convenientissimum) that Christ 
should suffer out of obedience ”; “ that Christ received a 
command from the Father to suffer”; and when it js 
objected that He suffered out of charity and justice, $t. 
Thomas answers “that He was obedient to the Fathers 
command out of charity, and that the virtue of obedience 
is practised from a love of justice, and that obedience is 
better than sacrifice, because obedience sacrifices (mactat) 
what in a way is our supreme possession, our will. Else. 
where he argues for the supremacy of obedience to the 
Father in the life of Christ as the cause of our redemption. 

Fr. de la Taille tells us, at the end of his Cambridge 
paper, of an occasion (and it cannot have been so many 
years ago) on which he was asked to preach a course of 
sermons on the Sacrifice of the Mass, but hesitated. “1 
felt,” he says, “rather afraid to speak on the subject, no 
theory having ever approved itself to me, save one, for 
which I knew of no authority amongst the theologians of 
modern times.” The theory for which, after having gone 
through the ordinary course of theological studies, Fr. 
de la Taille knew of no authority amongst the theologians 
of modern times, is that now propounded by himself and 
Dr. MacDonald. After his own confession he will not 
quarrel with us, we hope, if we say that this theory can 
hardly be the recognized teaching of the Church. 


HUGH EDMUND FORD 
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THE CONVERSION OF 
THE NORSE 


PROPOSE to take almost in their own words the 
account early Norse writers have given of the first steps 
in the conversion of their people to Christianity. The 
story is an interesting one, and is not widely known. It 
is, of course, true that great care is needed when we use the 
as historical sources. They rest chiefly on tradi- 
tional evidence, and were compiled in an age very ready to 
believe marvels; moreover, they are often the work of great 
literary artists who used their materials freely. Thus we 
must be prepared to doubt a good deal of what they say; 
and, clearly, we cannot accept as literally true the speeches 
put into the mouths of the characters. It is, however, 
necessary to remember that the composers of the sagas, 
even in the days when they were orally delivered, were 
usually men of critical ability and honesty. To avoid the 
difficulty of making decisions as to every fact recorded, I 
have been content to follow my authorities entirely. By 
so doing I do not commit myself to a belief in every single 
statement nor in any particular one of the marvels told. 
My intention has been, as far as I was able, to preserve the 
vividness of the story they tell, which is in outline certainly 
true; and, at the same time, I do not think it is sound 
criticism to refuse to accept a story merely because it in- 
volves marvels. There is the possibility of error, es- 
pecially, perhaps, in connection with matters supernatural, 
but this possibility need not worry us so long as we are not 
using uncertain events as the basis of an argument. 
Further, we must recognize that these stories are of 
definitely historical use as enabling us to understand the 
Norse point of view. This must suffice by way of intro- 
duction; it is all too summary a dismissal of an interesting 
subject, but a longer discussion is impracticable. 
fore going on to the story of the conversion, it is 
advisable “ the sake of clarity to say a little about Norse 
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— conditions. From the ninth century onwards 
orway always had at least a nominal supreme ruler. But 
the royal family was a large one, and every member of it 
seems to have considered himself entitled to royal 
honours; thus a king often had to secure himself against 
his own family before his power was assured. Moreover, 
there was a powerful noble family which was for long at 
feud with the kings, and was frequently successful, 
Finally, the landholders in their Things or assemblies could 
at times successfully oppose the exercise of any authority. 
This was most important in the rich and powerful district 
of Thrandheim in the centre of the country. Thus for all 
their great claims to authority over Norway, the Scotch 
Isles, Iceland, and parts of England and Ireland, the Norse 
kings had to be stark bold men, able politicians, and suc- 
cessful warriors before they could make good even one part 
of their claims. 

The ninth century saw the Norsemen and their near 
kinsmen the Danes and the Swedes persistently attacking 
the coasts of Europe. The causes of this viking move- 
ment are not easy to find, but it would seem as though the 
destruction of the Frisian naval power by the Franks had 
removed a barrier.* This power, by keeping the Norse 
rovers in check, had not only been a barrier against the 
pirates, but had, to some extent at least, prevented the 
advance of Christianity. It is certain that with the raids 
Christianity began to make a real impression upon the 
Norse. As Redwald of East Anglia had found a place for 
Christ in his pagan pantheon,t so the Norsemen now 
began to know and even to worship Christian saints while 
preserving their paganism.t St. Germanus, St. Patrick, 


* For the existence of the Frisian naval power, cf. Chadwick, The Origin o 
the English Nation, and the references there given, chapter 5, p. 93. The 
suggestion that their overthrow helped to produce Norse power is also there 
made, The dates would seem to confirm this view, which offers the best 
explanation for the sudden emergence of the Norse peoples. 

T % Bede, H. E., I1., 15. 

t Cf. Landnamabok, 12, and also Mawer, The Vikings, p. or. I have not 
verified his statements, since the point is unimportant and what he says is in 
keeping with the data of Landnamabok, and further, is confirmed by the 
evidence given as to the Norse attitude to religion throughout the Heims- 
kringla, and in such poems as that given in the Skaldskaparmail, 52. 
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and St. Columba were the most popular, which is not sur- 

ising when we remember the lands mainly harried— 
Gaul and the British Isles. One family in Iceland seems 
to have gone so far as to give up belief in any supernatural 
being save St. Columba, a tribute that must have startled 
the saint.* This interpenetration of paganism and Chris- 
tianity is, of course, due to the intercourse that the viking 
raids established between Christians and pagans. Even 
hostile relations—and they were not exclusively hostile, 
since trade and mercenary service now began to play their 

—would clearly give the Norse a more intimate know- 

ge of Christianity than they could otherwise have had. 
This intercourse, which had already caused the evangeliza- 
tion of Denmark and Sweden to begin, appears to have led 
to no permanent results at first among the Norse, at least 
in Norway. Elsewhere, however, there were certainly 
successful conversions. Many of the first settlers in Ice- 
land became Christian, but this change of religion does not 
seem ever to have lasted beyond the first generation.t 
Most of these Icelandic converts appear to have been 
brought to Christianity through Irish influence; but 
England played her part, as we can see in the well-known 
story of Alfred and Guthrum.{ Before I go on to the 
actual conversion of the Norse, I should say somethin 
of the intercourse between Christians and pagans. Bot 
sides apparently showed a great exclusiveness, and this put 
difficulties in the way of intercourse other than hostile. 
Yet the Norse, notably the Icelanders, were not only 
pirates, but they valued trade highly, and were always ready 
to serve as mercenaries, in which capacity, on their own 
evidence at least, they were very successful. Religious 
differences were a barrier to both these pursuits, since 
Christian and heathen were to some extent forbidden to 
mingle. They therefore started a practice whereby 
heathens who had been signed with the sign of the cross 

* Cf. Landnamabok, 12. The source referred to does not ‘explicitly state 
that Orlygr’s family believed only in St. Columba, but it implies it. 

+ Cf. Landnamabok, 15 and passim. 


} Not that Guthrum was Icelandic, but the story illustrates English influence 
on the raiders. 
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were able to have dealings with Christians, yet did n 
think themselves in any way bound to become Christians that 
I am not certain as to how far the Church agreed with thele | 
interpretation the pagans placed on this practice. Ongjqui¢ 
example should suffice to make it clear. In Egil’s saga}poit 
we are told of King Athelstan’s troubles with his subjectfieas 
kings. Then Egil and his brother Thorolf “ went aboutfie ! 
autumn to find King Athelstan. He received them well, }chrc 
England was Christian, and had long been so when these|iele 
things happened. King Athelstan was indeed a Christian; |bok 
he was called Athelstan the Faithful. He told the brothers }and 
Thorolf and Egil to let themselves be prime-signed, for |sen' 
that was then a great custom both among traders and those|the 
men who entered into agreements with Christian men, jal 
since those men who were prime-signed had all intercourse {cur 


with Christians and heathens, but kept to that faith that 
No 








pleased them most. Thorolf and Egil acted as the king 
bade, and let themselves be prime-signed.”* 

However, the results of the contact established were not 
always so meagre. As we have already seen, a large num- 
ber of converts were made among the vikings, and actually 
King Athelstan’s influence was the cause of the first serious 
effort at the conversion of Norway. King Harald the 
Fairhaired,t+ in revenge for a trick whereby Athelstan had 
made him his man, secured also by a trick that Athelstan 
should foster his youngest child Hakon. On Harald’s 
death (933) his son Eric Bloodaxe had a short reign, and 


* Cf. Egil’s saga, 50. 

+ From now onwards in all that concerns Norway I am using Snorri’s 
Heimskringla. What I say is almost a paraphrase except where I have 
actually translated passages. However, the Heimskringla is undoubtedly the 
best source for early Norse history, and its use is thoroughly justifiable. 
Here and there, for particular points, I shall give confirmatory references to 
other sources. Throughout it is necessary to remember what has been said 
as to the value of saga evidence, and as to the principle on which I have used 
the sagas, especially in matters supernatural. Except where I have translated 
it is impossible to give definite references, as I am paraphrasing and con- 
densing information sometimes very scattered in the original. Still, as a 
general guide, it is, perhaps, as well to say that the Heimskringla is divided 
into separate sagas, named after their chief personage. The translation of 
the Heimskringla by Morris and Magnusson has, in its fourth volume, indexes 
which make the tracing of any statement fairly easy, though the translation 
is not always as accurate as one might have expected tfrom the competent 
scholars who made it, and conveys what I feel to be a false historical atmo- 
sphere by the curious archaic flavour of its style. 
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id notwas then expelled by Hakon (934). This king was, 
stianfthanks to his fostering by Athelstan, a Christian. At first 
th thefhe left the people in peace, and was content to practise 
Onefquietly what he apparently regarded as the most essential 
points of his faith—the observance of Sunday and the chief 
abjectfieasts and the Friday fast. To secure this the more easily, 
about}ie issued a law that the pagan feast of Yule should syn- 
well, |chronize with the Christian Christmas, and enforced the 
thesefelebration of Yule. Gradually, however, he became 
stian; older and induced many of his friends to be christened 
thers jand others to leave off their bloody sacrifices. Later he 
|, forjsent for a bishop and other teachers from England, and in 
those |the western central parts of Norway—Mere and Raums- 
men, |dale—even built churches and appointed priests. One 
Durse curious episode occurred when his great supporter, Earl 
that |Sigurd, had a son whom he called Hakon after the king. 
king This. boy the king sprinkled with water. Though the 
Norse had a custom, perhaps picked up from Christians, of 
» not js sprinkling new-born children, yet when performed by a 
um- foelieving Christian the — was surely baptism. 
ually {This boy thus baptized was later Earl Hakon the Mighty 
ious jor the Bad, ruler of Norway, and a staunch pagan. 

the | Hakon’s further efforts to christianize the land met with 
had ja stubborn and successful opposition from the freemen of 
stan |the wealthiest and most important district, Thrandheim. 
ald’s }At the Thing of the people of this district Hakon called 
om those assembled “to be christened and to believe in one 
God, Christ the son of Mary, to put away offerings of 
blood and the heathen gods, to keep holy every seventh day 
with their friends, and to fast every seventh day.”* The 
wsembly refused and threatened rebellion. Earl Sigurd, 
umself a great pagan, but loyal to his king, soothed them; 
yet they were so incensed that they in their turn demanded 
that the king should offer sacrifice for them as his father 
lad done. Ultimately at Sigurd’s suggestion Hakon 
stooped to a feigned participation in the sacrifice, and at 
h to an active share therein. The Thrandheimers in 
their anger burned three churches and killed three priests. 
* Heimskringla : Saga Hakonar Goda, I5. 
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Enraged as he was, Hakon was induced by Earl Sigurd to 
let the matter drop, and so came to an end the first attempt 
at the conversion of Norway. 

Meanwhile the exiled Eric Bloodaxe had been christened 
in England at Athelstan’s request. He died there shortly 
after, apparently after 942. His sons now began to think 
of reconquering Norway for themselves. The trouble that 
ensued caused Hakon to be completely reconciled to his 
troublesome but doughty supporters of Thrandheim. At 
length, however, in 961, Hakon was killed in battle against 
them, in spite of the fact that his side gained the day, 
Before he was certain that his wound meant death, he 
announced that he would leave Norway and go into 
Christendom, there to atone for his sins. At the same time 
he acquiesced in heathen burial should he die. Accord- 
ingly when he died he was buried as a heathen, and Eyvind, 
his skald, composed the “ Hakonarmal” on him, a poem 
entirely pagan, with no reference to his Christian beliefs, 

Eric’s sons, led by Harald Greycloak, now came to 
power. They were all Christians, thanks to the influence 
of Athelstan, and tried to christianize Norway by destroy- 
ing temples and overthrowing idols. However, they 
failed in their attempt, and it brought them into disfavour 
with their subjects. This, combined with the remarkably 
unchristian manner in which they secured their power, 
caused their downfall. They had burned Earl Sigurd 
in his house—a common Norse practice—and Hakon 
Sigurd’s son, who had been baptized by Hakon the Good, 
rose against them. With the aid of Harald Gormsson 
Bluetooth, King of Denmark, he overthrew Eric’s sons 
and established his power by 975. Thus so far, in spite of 
a number of Christian kings, Norway remained pagan. 
Further, the new ruler, Earl Hakon—who did not take 
the title king—was, like his father, an obstinate pagan. 

Fortunately, however, to secure his power he had to 
pledge himself to King Harald of Denmark. This fact 
produced the next effort at evangelization. The Saxon 
power under the Ottos had fought down civil disturbances, 
and was now endeavouring to protect its marches. These 
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operations brought about conflict with the Danes. To 
resist Otto Harald called upon Hakon for assistance. In 
spite of Hakon’s aid the Danes were defeated. As one of 
the conditions of peace, both Harald and Hakon were 
baptized, Hakon apparently for the second time, since he 
would seem to have suffered the ceremony when a baby 
at the hands of his namesake, King Hakon. Harald, who 
had already shown himself favourable* to the successors of 
St. Anskar, the first missionary to Denmark and Sweden, 
remained true to his new faith. The southern portion of 
Norway—the Wick—was ceded to him by Hakon, and as 
aresult was to some extent evangelized, though not very 
successfully it would seem.t Hakon, however, set about 
proving that the efficacy of baptism was not increased by a 
second administration. Forced to accept not only baptism 
but a company of bishops and priests, he put these ashore 
as soon as he felt himself safe from Danish power. Having 
got rid of the teachers of Christianity, he set sail for Nor- 
way, where he stoutly defied his baptism and maintained 


* Cf. Adam of Bremen, I. 60. 

+ This story of Harald needs a comment. Both Adam of Bremen and 
Saxo Grammaticus narrate the story of Harald Bluetooth in a way that 
hardly agrees with Snorri’s version. But Saxo’s account is so compressed 
and confused where he treats of Norse affairs, and Adam of Bremen’s 
evidence is so contradictory in his narrative of Harald’s conversion, that I 
feel Snorri is to be trusted, at least on Norse affairs. Saxo is very obscure in 
his narrative as to the parts played by Eric’s sons, and speaks as though Earl 
Hakon were a son of one of Eric’s sons. Now, Snorri can hardly be so 
badly mistaken as to tell at considerable length Earl Hakon’s doings with 
King Harald if they never happened. Further, his story, traditional though 
it be, is the work of a careful and critical historian, and the bulk of the story 
isclearly Norse, not Danish. Adam of Bremen himself is all right, but his 
scholiast has inserted another version of Harald’s conversion ; and on Norse 
matters Adam is so hopelessly confused that we are disinclined to trust him— 
he appears to regard either King Hakon or Earl Hakon as the first king of 
Norway ! (II., 25). However, there is certainly a difficulty ; both Adam and 
Saxo agree in putting the Saxon victory which led to Harald’s conversion 
earlier than Snorri puts it. It is possible that Snorri has put the conversion 
of Harald too late, but it is unlikely that the rest of his account is false. It 
seems clear, on Norse evidence, that there was a battle, as a result of which 
Earl Hakon accepted the baptism he afterwards repudiated, and that this 
battle took place after 978. Unfortunately the chronology of the three sources 
is unsatisfactory, and we must leave it at that. But we may safely accept 
Snorri’s evidence as to Hakon’s relations with Christian religion and as to 

's attempts to convert the Wick, even though we may think Snorri 
Wrong in making Harald’s conversion coincide with Hakon’s second baptism 
intime. It is possible that Harald was already a Christian at the time of the 
battle mentioned in the Heimskringla, as Adam and Saxo imply. 
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aganism. Yet it was through the influence, at least in- 
direct, of the Saxon emperors that Christianity was to come 
definitely to Norway. All know how these emperors 
helped to bring order out of chaos in Europe and to reform 
the Church, but it is not so widely known how valuable 
was their work in civilizing and christianizing the northern 
Teutons and the Slavs. Ki hting for the emperor was a 
young man named Olaf. He was a great-grandson of 
Harald the Fairhaired. His father, Tryggvi, had been 
killed by Eric’s sons, and Olaf and his mother had been 
forced to fly from Norway. After adventures in Russia 
and as a sea-king, or reputable pirate, he found a home with 
Burislaf, King of the Wends. The Wends were tribu- 
taries of the Empire, and Olaf and Burislaf had helped 
Otto against the Danes. It was this young man, still a 
pagan but growing up in constant contact with Chris- 
tianity, who was destined to become the true Apostle of 
Norway. 

Olaf was of royal blood descended from the great 
Harald, but at the time he was an exile from Norway. 
After his service with Otto he went on to England and the 
Isles and carried on his viking profession with great suc- 
cess. While thus engaged he came to the Scilly Isles. 
Here he at length became Christian. Olaf’s relations with 
Christianity are typical. In Wendland and in the imperial 
service he saw much of it, and we know he was impressed. 
Thus in the Kristni saga we find that he met the priest 
Thangbrand and discussed Christianity with him; he was 
so struck by Thangbrand’s exposition that he insisted on 
taking a shield of Thangbrand’s marked with a cross that 
had given rise to the discussion.* The Appendix to the 
story of Thorvald the Far-traveller gives an account of 
Olaf’s meeting with that champion of Christianity. On 
this occasion also he showed great interest in Christianity, 
and asked for details, at the same time manifesting sym- 
pathy for Thorvald’s efforts to evangelize Iceland.t It 
is important to understand that Olaf knew much of Chris- 


° 4 Kristnisaga, 5. 
+ Thattr Thorvalds ens Vi@forla, Appendix. 
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tian teaching before he came to the Scilly Isles, as otherwise 
his conversion seems so abrupt as to be incredible. This 
is the account translated from the saga of Olaf Tryggvason 
in the Heimskringla: “Olaf Tryggvason, when he was in 
the Scilly Isles, heard that there in the island was a man 
with second sight, who told of future events; and many 
men thought that things turned out very much as he said.* 
Olaf then grew curious to try the second sight of this man. 
He sent him who was the biggest and most handsome of the 
men and equipped him in as magnificent a fashion as he 
could, and told him to say that he was the king. For Olaf 
was then famous everywhere in all lands for that he was 
more handsome, nobler, and bigger than all other men. 
Yet since he had left Russia he had had no more of his 
name, but called himself Oli, and said he was a Russian. 
But when the messenger came to the wise man and said 
that he was the king he got this answer: ‘Thou art not the 
king; but this is my advice, that thou be true to thy king.’ 
He said no more to him. The messenger went back and 
told Olaf. And he was still more eager to meet this wise 
man when he heard of such an answer, and now all doubts 
went from him as to whether he was gifted with second 
sight. Olaf went then to him and had a discussion with 
him as to what he, a wise man, would say to Olaf as to how 
he should get to his kingdom or to any other good fortune. 
The solitary answered with holy foresight : ‘ Thou shalt be 
aglorious king and do a renowned work; thou shalt bring 
many men to the truth and to baptism; in this matter thou 
shalt be a help both to thyself and to many others, and to 
this end, that thou doubt not my answer, thou canst have 
this fora sign. Near to thy ship thou shalt be ambushed 
by a troop of men, and a battle shall ensue, and thou shalt 
* Stories of second sight are remarkably common in the sagas, and the 
word I have translated—“ wise man ”—is the word used regularly for those 
possessing this gift. Here we have clearly some Christian hermit, and 
$s ought to have little difficulty in accepting the account of his 
prophecies. But if the story be true in all its details the hermit was clearly 
by God, and is not therefore on a level with the pagan wise men 

and women. Whether or no we are justified in believing the story in entirety, 


we may reasonably accept its outline and believe that Olaf was converted by 
2 Christian solitary of sorts while on his viking raids. 
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lose a portion of thy following, and thyself thou shalt 
receive a wound, and from this wound thou shalt be like 
to die, and shalt be carried to thy ship on a shield; yet 
from this wound thou shalt be whole within seven nights, 
and shortly thou shalt accept baptism.’ Then Olaf went 
down to his ship, and then fel in with enemies who wished 
to slay him and his following, and their fighting went as 
the solitary had told him, that Olaf was carried wounded to 
his ship, and even so was well in seven nights. Then Olaf 
judged that he knew that this man had spoken truth to 
him, that he was a true prophet whencesoever he had that 
foresight. Olaf went then a second time to see that man, 
and talked much with him, and asked him carefully whence 
his knowledge came to him, since he told beforehand 
things of the future. The solitary said that the God Him- 
self of the Christians gave him to know all that he wished 
to know, and told Olaf then many of God’s great deeds, 
And from that talk Olaf agreed to receive baptism, and so 
it was that he and all his following were baptized. He 
stayed there a very long time, and learned the true faith, 
and took thence with him priests and other learned men.” 
To this unknown servant of God, then, Norway owed its 
faith. His name we do not know, but we may accept the 
story. Snorri was a careful historian, and, at least in out- 
line, his story is probably true. The place of the conver- 
sion is perhaps not certain, since Snorri in this part of his 
book is wrong frequently as to places, and undoubtedly 
confuses England and Ireland; but in the absence of better 
evidence we may provisionally accept even the location. 
For the present, Christian though he now was, Olaf con- 
tinued as a viking, and gradually his name became famous 
enough to cause Far Hakon, the actual ruler of Norway, 
ve anxiety. Hakon not only refused to submit to 
hristian dogma, but showed himself to be a very prac- 
tical opponent to Christian morality. His interpretation 
of a ruler’s rights over the wives and daughters of his sub- 
jects he did not confine to theoretical exposition. Hence 
he won for himself a wide and deep hatred. In spite of 


* Heimskringla: Saga Olafs Tryggvasonar, 31. 
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this he tried out of fear of Olaf to entrap that warrior. 
Hakon’s spy found it easy to persuade Olaf to sail for 
Norway. On his way thither the Christian viking evan- 
gelized the Orkney Isles by methods which we must be 
content to describe as typically Norse.* Olaf reached 
Most Isle off the coast of Norway in 995, and symbolized 
his subsequent rule by having Mass sung there. Earl 
Hakon’s foolishly indiscriminate affection for the women 
of Norway now met with its reward. Small as Olaf’s 
force was, he had the support of the majority in the land, 
and Hakon was compelled to fly. He was killed shortly 
afterwards by his thrall, and Olaf was left as the ruler of 
the country. Snorri’s farewell to Hakon is worth quota- 
tion, as illustrating his philosophy of history: “A most 
erous man was Earl Hakon, yet the greatest bad 
one fell to such a chief on his death day. This, how- 
ever, mostly brought it about, than then was the time come 
when bloody sacrifices should be doomed and the men who 
did such sacrifices, and in their place should come the holy 
faith and true worship.” ft 
Norway had again a Christian king, but one of a dif- 
ferent temper from that of his predecessors. They were 
not ready to give up all for their faith—Olaf was. He 
alled together his relatives and the greatest men of the 
land, and said that “he will have the Christian Gospel 
preached throughout his kingdom; he will press forward 
this—to christianize all Norway or to die.”t But, with a 
lucidity of logic not often shown by evangelists, he decided 
that the work of conversion would be better helped by the 
deaths of his opponents than by hisown. He started with 
his relatives and the great men of the south of Norway, the 
home of his family. They all accepted baptism. Then 
he put the matter before the people of the same district; 
they also all accepted. We must remember that here he 
was dealing with those who had already been to some 
extent, though very slightly, taught Christianity by 
* Heimskringla : Saga Olafs Tryggvasonar, 47 ; and cf. Orkneyinga Saga: 


Jarla saga 12, etc. 
t ge Saga Olafs Tryggvasonar, 50. 
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Hakon and Eric’s sons and by Harald Gormsson of Den- 
mark, and that, further, the people of this district were in 
closer relationship with the Christian lands to the south. 

Advancing northwards, Olaf met with opposition. He 
was still in the Wick (the southern district), but more in- 
land. He once more pushed forward his plan of evan- 
gelization, but this time found occasion to use the methods 
of persuasion so dear to Norse minds that he had already 
found efficacious in the Orkneys. “But on those who 
spoke against it he inflicted great punishments—some he 
killed, some he had mutilated, and some he drove away 
from the land.”* These methods previous Royal mis- 
sionaries had used, but at those times the results were not 
permanent. However, as Snorri would say, the time was 
now come, and with the time the man. Olaf’s rough 
evangelization was fairly permanent in its issue. “That 
summer and the winter after the whole Wick was made 
Christian.”t This took place 99 5-996. 

Turning west, Olaf now went into Rogaland, the south- 
west coastal district. Here he called a meeting of the land- 
owners, and, speaking gently, told them to accept baptism 
or to expect severe punishment. The people who had 
foreseen this crisis had chosen three speakers to oppose 
him. ‘But when the king had finished his speech, then 
stood up he of the landholders who was most eloquent. 
But when he essayed to speak there came to him coughing 
and choking so great that he could not get a word out, and 
he sat down. Then stood up the second, determined not 
to let his answer fail. But, when he began to speak, such 
stammering fell on him that he could not get a word out. 
And all the listeners began to laugh, and he sat down. 
Then the third man arose and wished to speak against King 
Olaf, but when he took himself to speech he was so hoarse 
and husky that no man heard what he said, and he sat 
down.”t Discouraged by these vocal failures, the people 
of Rogaland gave in to the king, and they were al 


christened before he went away. 


* Heimskringla : Saga Olafs Tryggvasonar, 53. 
+ Ibid. t lbid., 55. 
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Judicious marriage settlements made all go peaceably in 
the next district along the coast to the north—Hordland, 
and that, too, was christened. Olaf was equally successful 
in the neighbouring southern districts, which he overawed 
by the numbers of his followers and the ferocity of his 
threats. From the most northern part—Halogaland—he 
met acheck. Angered by the destruction of a temple, the 
people turned out an armed force and showed themselves 

y to give battle. Prudent, as well as masterful, King 
Olaf turned south and bided his time. In Ringrealm, in 
the south-east, he was more successful. Here he baptized 
his newly-born kinsman and namesake, afterwards St. Olaf. 
So far he had succeeded in baptizing the larger part of 
Norway. There still remained pagan, however, the distant 
Halogaland and the powerful central district of Thrand- 
heim, where Hakon the Good had failed. 

Before going on to these, he turned his attention to the 
uprooting of pagan practices in the nominally Christian 
districts. Wizardry was, perhaps, the most practical mani- 
festation of paganism. Olaf, apparently despairing of the 
wizards’ conversion, set about their destruction. His 
methods were thorough, though startling. He ordered 
all to leave the land, but finding that many, under the 
leadership of one Eyvind Wellspring, a kinsman of his 
own, refused to go, he invited them to a feast. Foolishly 
they accepted. e “gave them strong drink, and then, 
when they were well drunk, Olaf had fire put to the hall 
and burned the hall and all within, except Eyvind, who 
escaped by the chimney.” Eyvind, in a fit of foolish 
bravado, sent a message to the king announcing his escape 
and his determination to continue his wizardry. But Olaf 
was not the man to accept defeat. Later, when he was 
holding Easter in Kormt Isle, Eyvind, who clearly, for all 
his magical powers, had little common sense, put in there 
with a crew of wizards. The pagans opened the attack by 
bringing darkness on the king’s men; but the magic mis- 
carried, and the king’s party was able to see, while the 
wizards were blinded. Thus they were all captured. 
Determined to make certain this time, Olaf had Eyvind 
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and his company tied to rocks covered at high tide, where 
they were drowned in due time.* 

Snorri now describes an episode that I confess even | 
cannot believe to be real. Odin is said to have come 
ee Olaf, but to have been defeated by Olaf’s prudence, 

he account is, however, so like the mythical stories of 
Odin that one feels that for once Snorri’s critical sense js 
dormant. It is, however, worth mentioning as showi 
the importance attached to Olaf in Norse tradition. Re. 
turning to history, we find that Olaf, having cracked the 
shell, now set about eating the kernel. Thrandheim was 
his next place of call. Here he met with such opposition to 
his religious policy at the Thing that he assumed com- 
plaisance and declared his readiness to be present at their 
sacrifices. The king meanwhile summoned to him the 
great men of the district. After Mass he called them to- 
gether and told them how he had been opposed and had 
promised to be present at a sacrifice. ‘ But if I shall tum 
to offerings of blood with you, then shall I hold the greatest 
sacrifice—I shall offer up men. I shall not choose Tor this 
thralls nor evil-doers; I shall give to the gods the most 
illustrious men.”f He then named his destined victims, 
who naturally were the most illustrious of those present, 
and ordered his men to fall upon them. His opponents, 
who had so foolishly come into his power without sufficient 
force, were stout pagans, but not devoted enough to wel 
come self-sacrifice. Hence they wisely submitted and 
accepted baptism. Olaf, ever prudent, demanded hostages 
before he let them go free. Thus fortified, he went back 
to face the Thing. Here he was again opposed by the 
freemen under the leadership of one Iron Skeggi. There 
upon he agreed to go to the temple. Thither he went, 


* For this episode of the wizards, cf. Heimskringla: Saga Olafs Trygg- 
vasonar, 62 and 63. Stories of wizardry are so numerous in the sagas, and 9 
consistent that I find it hard to believe that they are all false. Even those 
who are not Christian enough to believe in an active devil, will surely be 
ready to admit that there is much truth that is beyond explanation by ordinary 
means. Hence I prefer to accept the truth of such stories in the absence of 
positive historical evidence against them. Still, 1 do not insist that they are 
all true, for it is clear that stories of this kind are easily multiplied by supert- 
stition, but I am sure there is some truth behind them. There must 
have been those who claimed magical powers with some success. 

t Heimskringla: Saga Olafs Tryggvasonar, 67. 
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having given his men their orders; on his entrance he and 
sme of his men at once threw down the idols, and others 
of the royal party slew Iron Skeggi. The freemen, now 
leaderless and bewildered, gave in, and Thrandheim was at 
christened. 
oland remained heathen, and thither Olaf now 
turned. Here he displayed in — fashion that re- 
source we begin to expect from him. Iwo Halagolanders 
he captured, and when they refused baptism he kept them 
in chains. One night they escaped from their prison. 
They were next found at the home of the greatest man in 
Halagoland—Harek of Thiotta. Him they tricked, after 
he had entertained them most hospitably; they induced him 
togo in a boat with them alone, and then forced him to 
acompany them to the king. Here we can catch a glimpse 
of the truth; although there is no positive evidence to prove 
that Olaf had won them to him and had arranged this plan 
for dealing with Halagoland, it is clear that he had done 
0. Harek, the king rather surprisingly treated very well, 
but gave him to aalhenned that this time he meant to get 
his way. He then dismissed him with gifts. As Olaf 
had probably foreseen, Harek on his return sent for a friend 
with whom to take counsel. This friend was another 
Eyvind, also a staunch pagan and, like his namesake, a 
wizard. Olaf’s men, following after Harek, promptly 
aptured Eyvind as soon as he arrived, and brought him to 
the king. Thus, by skilfully scaring Harek, Olaf had 
into his power without any trouble the unfortunate 
k’s chief supporter. We have already seen that Olaf 
did not like wizards; towards Eyvind he manifested this 
dislike in no unmistakable manner. He pleaded with him 
to give up his paganism, argued with him, and then 
odered him. This failing, he tried to bribe him. When 
that plan, too, failed, he threatened. Threats proving of 
no avail, he went on to carry out his threats with a charac- 
teristic and terrifying thoroughness. ‘Then the king had 
asmall basin of live coals brought in, and set it against 
Eyvind’s belly, which soon burst asunder.”™ 
* Ibid., 75 and 76, 
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‘So died another wizard. Having prepared the way, 
Olaf set out for Halagoland the next spring. So great a 
force he took with him that all accepted baptism. 
of Thiotta had so well learned his lesson that he became 
the king’s representative. Still certain Halagolanders from 
islands off the coast attempted to fight. Olaf had the 
victory, killing one of the leaders with his own hand bya 
spear shot. ‘The other leader, Raud, he pursued to his 
home. On coming to Raud’s isle he found storms raised 
against him, by magic as he concluded. Thereupon his 
bishop, Sigurd, indulged in a ritual against magic, the 
rubrics of which are not uninteresting. “ Bishop Sigurd 
took all his Mass equipment and went out on to the prow 
of the king’s ship. He had candles lit and incense burned, 
He set up the crucifix in the prow, and read the Gospel 
there, and many other prayers. He sprinkled holy water 
over all the ship.”* This ritual proved effective, and the 
king’s fleet rowed to the island down a channel of smooth 
sea enclosed by walls of raging waves. 

Then followed the most startling of Olaf’s attempts to 
spread the Gospel. Raud refused baptism, and, not con- 
tent with that, angered the king by blasphemies. The 
king, as we might expect, said “that Raud should have 
the worst of deaths. Then the king had him seized and 
bound face upwards on a cross-beam and had a stick fixed 
between his teeth, so keeping his mouth open. Then the 
king had a snake brought and put to his mouth, but the 
snake would not go in, and writhed away, for Raud blew 
against it. Then the king had a stalk of angelica fetched 
and put into his mouth (but some men say that it was his 
horn he put into the mouth), and then he put the snake 
therein, and had a red-hot iron placed at the end of the 
tube; the snake writhed into Raud’s mouth, and so into 
his throat, and gnawed his way out through his side. And 
Raud there gave up his life.’+ Any of Raud’s men who 
refused baptism the king tortured. Asa result he was able 
to baptize all the islanders. 

Olaf next attended to the conversion of Iceland and 

* Ibid., 80. t Ibid. 
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Greenland, but that is a separate story. In Norway his 
work was done. Before leaving him, it is only fair to a 
very great man to point out that he was not content with 
merely nominal conversions. It is true that to the Norse 
mind the formal act of baptism was almost equivalent to an 
xt of faith, even if it was enforced; yet Olaf saw to it, as 
fr as he could, that pagan practices were given up and that 
Christian teaching was known. Where he baptized he 
left behind him bishops and priests to instruct the people 
in their new faith, and by his own example encouraged the 
practice of Christian worship. The difficulty of his life— 
the extraordinary brutality of the methods by which he 
tied to spread the gospel of love—disappears before a con- 
sideration of time and place; and he did take steps to see 
that Christianity, as he knew it, was known and practised. 
This side of his work his short reign did not permit him to 
complete, but he had done much in five years. 

Earl Hakon’s sons, Eric and Svein, now raised a party 
wainst Olaf. At length he was defeated in the year 1000 
ina naval battle, and in trying to swim away was drowned. 
His body was never found, and, as happened to Frederick 
Barbarossa, the legend grew that he would one day return 
tohis land. Snorri’s character sketch of him agrees with 
his account of doings: “ Olaf the king was of all men the 
merriest and gayest. He was friendly, and humble, an 
impetuous man in all things, exceedingly generous, dis- 
preened above others and superior to all men in courage 
in battle. He was the fiercest of all men when he was 
angry, and his enemies he tormented much; some he burnt 
with fire, some he had torn asunder by wild dogs, some he 
had stoned or cast down from high cliffs.”* I have illus- 
trated chiefly the sterner, crueller side of his character, but 
itwould be unfair not to record that Snorri bears out with 
facts his list of good qualities. If we are to judge a man 
in the light of his own age, Olaf Tryggvason was a very 

t man; he was cruel, but this his own people would not 
ave thought a crime, and he was never wantonly cruel. 
He was an able politician and statesman, did much for the 

* Heimskringla: Saga Olafs Tryggvasonar, 85. 
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unification of Norway and for its civilization, saw the truth 
of Christianity and valued its ideals, and was sincere and 
courageous in its propagation. He was a great warrior, 
and his personality won affection and admiration from 
most of those who knew him. 

That his work was not as transitory as his methods might 
have led us to expect, we can see from the fact that Earls 
Eric and Svein, whose father had been so great a champion 
of paganism, found it advisable to accept Christianity on 
taking over the rule of the land. They did not maintain 
the vigorous evangelical policy of Olaf, but allowed all to 
follow their own wishes in matters of religion. Thus we 
can see that though they did not feel the intense desire of 
Olaf to further Christianity, there was a Christian party 
strong enough to make it desirable to secure its support. 
That the country was ready to acquiesce in a cessation of 
violent conversions is not surprising. It is, however, 
noteworthy that this freedom which they granted did not 
lead to the complete destruction of Christianity. When 
St. Olaf came to the throne he found the country still fairly 
Christian, though there was left a great work for him to 
do of consolidation and completion. These facts, and the 
manner in which Olaf’s memory was cherished, show that 
his strong rule had been appreciated truly, that his skilful 
increase of his own power had enabled him to lay sound 
foundations, and that the teachers he sent forth had done 
their work well. 

HENRY HARRINGTON. 
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THE NORTHERN 
MISSION OF POPE 
ADRIAN IV 


“« 4 GREAT Pope he was, and did many a wise and kind 
thing.” Thus spoke the North of Adrian IV. 
Probably most of the wise and kind things he did were 
accomplished during his legateship in Scandinavia. But 
to an English mind, Adrian IV should stand all the 
nearer, since he alone of all Popes was an Englishman, and 
also because he alone of them had penetrated into the snowy 
spaces of the North, which is historically linked to Eng- 
land’s history in more ways than one. In the twelfth 
century, when the English Cardinal went “to do good” 
to Norway, those links were strengthened as never before. 
The bare facts of Breakspeare’s —_ are generally 
well known, but his popularity, “which won him all 
Northern hearts,” did not begin in his early life. Born 
about 1100 in Hertfordshire, and reared in the vicinity of 
St. Albans, he left England for France—so William of 
Newburgh tells elit because there was nothing for 
him to io in England. In France he visited many places, 
among others St. Denys, but even there his studies and 
natural “diligence ” met with an indifferent success, and, 
spurred on by ambition, he left Paris and again began his 
wanderings, which this time led him southwards. 

Our next glimpse of him is in the monastery of St. 
Rufus’s, where he was admitted into the community of the 
Canons Regular of St. Augustine. There must have been 
something attractive in Breakspeare’s personality, for the 
community “liked” him, and, on the death of their 
superior, Breakspeare was elected to that office. Soon 
afterwards, however, the Canons wearied of his “ dili- 
gence” and strictness, and sought to get rid of him by 
making complaints to the Pope (Eugenius III). The 
trouble came to an end when the Pope resolved to make a 
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personal inquiry into their grievances. He then saw the 
“rigid ” Englishman and liked him. The result was that 
the Pope severely reprimanded the monks for their laxity, 
told them to choose another superior, and kept Nicholas at 
his court. It may very well be the case that the Pope fore- 
saw the legatine potentialities of Breakspeare. We do not 
know in what way the superior of St. Rufus’s revealed 
himself to the Pope, but the Northern mission was then 
thought of, and, most probably, with this idea grafted in 
his mind, Eugenius III. raised Breakspeare to the episcopal 
rank and appointed him to the See of Albano. For “very 
soon afterwards” Nicholas went on his journey to the 
North. The mission, an exceptionally hard one, was viewed 
as such by contemporaries. Yet we learn from William of 
Newburgh, let alone the numerous Northern chroniclers, 
that Breakspeare had fulfilled his task most wisely —“ quot 
ille officio in barbaris nationibus per annos aliquot sapienter 
et strenue administrato” (Wm. New., Ed. Howlett, Il, 
cap. vi), and that the Pope had sent him, “ industriae eius 
experimentis ”; and William accentuates the perils of this 
mission by speaking of the Scandinavians as “ gentes 
ferocissimas.” Unfortunately, we have no evidence about 
Breakspeare’s activities in Italy after his first meeting with 
the Pope, but there is little doubt that he did distinguish 
himself in some peculiar way. It may have been his wise 
and austere management of the unruly community of $t. 
Rufus’s, or, again, it may have been some reforms of his 
tending to improve the diocesan affairs at Albano. 

A very graphic characteristic of Breakspeare has come 
down to us from the pen of Cardinal Boso, who, in all 
probability, stands as his first biographer. He speaks of 
Nicholas as being a “ vir valde benignus, mitis ac patiens” 
—he wanted these qualities to cope with the difficulties of 
the Northern problem—“in Anglica et Latina lingua 
peritus”; and, later, a Swedish historian will tell us of 
Breakspeare’s knowledge of the Scandinavian tongues. 
Boso then rapidly enumerates his other virtues, which alone 
would fully justify Eugenius’s choice of his legate, had we 
not before us the fruits of the mission itself. We learn 
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that Breakspeare was “in sermone fecundus, in eloquentia 

litus . . . et praedicator egregius . . . ad irascendum 
tardus, ad ignoscendum velox . . . hilaris dator . . .,” 
and we understand why the North clung to his memory 
in the later ages. Here it might be urged, perhaps, that 
Boso’s great attachment to the Pope may have led him to 
er on the side of partiality, but his words are fully corro- 
borated by the enthusiastic portrayal of the legate’s per- 
sonality in all the Northern chronicles, beginning with 
Snorri Sturlesson. The only unkind characteristic of him 
was made centuries later by Miinter, who says in his 
History that Breakspeare “war ein stolzer und herrsch- 
sichtiger Prialat,” but these words do not quite tally with 
the unanimous tribute paid to his memory by the North. 
The great historian of Norway, Munck, speaks thus of 
him (Hist., II, 865): ‘ Talentfuld, kundskabsrig og 
statsklog”; and, in general, Breakspeare’s name will go 
down in the Norwegian history as that of a “good and wise 
Cardinal.” Great, indeed, must have been the personality 
of a man who proved himself capable of subduing the 
tempestuous Northern kings and of bending them to his 
authority “‘ by gentleness and persuasion.” 

We have seen that, soon after his consecration, the Pope 
“non multo post sumptis eius industriae . . . in gentes 
.. .Norrensium dixerit legatum.” Snorri has a touch- 
ing story to tell of his arrival in Norway (Heimskringla, 
Ed. Laing, IV, 248-49): “In the days of Harald’s sons, 
Cardinal Nicholas came from Rome. And a man called 
Haldor fell into the hands of the Vintland people, who 
mutilated him . . . cutting his tongue out.” Snorri says 
that the poor victim implored the intercession of King Olaf, 
“fixing his mind entirely on the Saint,” and his speech and 
health were restored him. Snorri adds with a quaint 
significance that the miracle took place fourteen days before 
the last Olafsmas, “‘ upon the day that Cardinal Nicholas set 
foot on the land of Norway. Obviously, to a Northern 
mind, this occurrence spelt no haphazard coincidence, for 
the “pode” Cardinal was indeed bringing peace and 


happiness into Norway. 
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Nicholas went on his journey invested with the ful] 
authority of a “legatis sedis apostolicae,” the first such 
ever sent Northwards. William of Newburgh bri 
mentions that Eugene gave him (Breakspeare) “ plenj- 
tudinem potestatis,” and this is fully corroborated by Saxo 
Gramm., and bitterly commented upon by Protestant his. 
torians of Norway, who saw in the legateship but another 
attempt of the Roman See to get the whole world “ into its 
power-loving clutches.” 

Breakspeare left Rome some time in 1152. Baronius is 
the only one who dates his departure “1148 ”—quite 
erroneously. The Cardinal went through England— 
“Britannicum permensus Oceanum” (see Saxo Coon 
Gesta Danorum., Ed. Holder, I, ch. xiv, 139). He 
reached Norway in July of the same year, stayed there til 
the autumn, then proceeded to Sweden and Danemark, and 
came back to Rome. We know hardly anything of his 
return journey. We are equally in the dark a Se his 
fellow-travellers. Most probably his own personality had 
so fully occupied the chroniclers’ vision that they had no 
scope left for his companions. 

The object of the mission itself is summed up very con- 
cisely by oienes Polonus (Liber Pont., Il, 450)—* pro 
verbo Dei praedicare,” and its results are recorded by the 
same writer to the effect that Breakspeare “vero gentem 
illam barbaram in lege Divina diligenter instuxit ” (ibid). 
The wording of the text is rather misleading, for Break- 
speare never converted Norway, nor was he sent there with 
this object in view. His case may be rightly considered 
as being somewhat similar to the Augustinian mission in 
England. Breakspeare came primarily to establish Metro 
politan Sees in Norway and in Sweden, and to free the 
Scandinavian Church, then as yet in its infancy, from 
the royal control and lay usurpation of clerical matters. 
Finally, several different theories may be held with regard 
to the necessity of the mission. It should be borne in mind 
that just one hundred years previously the Eastern Church 
had broken itself away from the Catholic union. 
Northmen were well known to carry an extensive 
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with the East in general, and with Constantinople in par- 
ticular, via the rivers of Russia. The very bodyguard of 
Byzantine emperors consisted of the Northmen—“ Varen- 

s’? as Anne Comnen called them. It is not at all im- 
probable that the Pope felt concerned about the spiritual 
safety of his Northern children. Then, again, the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries were truly the golden era of the 
Crusade spirit in all its possible expressions. All round 
about Scandinavia lay immense vasts of land, still heathen- 

pled—Korel, Finland, the Baltic Coast, the extreme 

orth of Sweden westward off Murman. The thirteenth 
century will see Norwegians and Swedes organizing 
various expeditions to bring the Evangel into those parts. 
Who knows but that the memory of Cardinal Nicholas may 
have stirred them to put red crosses on their armour? 

The prevailing opinion among the later Northern his- 
torians is that the Legate was sent “daselbst sich der 
Umstinde zu erkiindigen,” evidently taking it more or 
less for granted that the Pope had the authority to do so.* 
Thus, after four months of difficult and perilous travel- 
me: did Breakspeare reach Norway. What did he find? 
Politically, Norway of the twelfth century was, so to 
speak, shaping itself out. It had its own code of laws, 
however badly administered; its commerce was vast and 
prosperous; its navy stood foremost in the three Scandina- 
vian kingdoms; but of the refined, cultured influences of 
the West, the North knew nothing. 

It possessed its own mysticism, its own philosophy, if 
you will, but its every concept was utterly different from 
anything known in the West. It may have claimed a 
degree of kinship with the German thought, with the ideas 
coming from the Scotch and Irish coasts, but the Latin heri- 
tage was a sealed book to the North. Its very Christianity 
seemed to hold some elements distinctly its own. Its first 
seeds, zealously and painstakingly sown by St. Olaf, 
watered by the holy Bishop Thorwaldr, no doubt greatly 
helped Norway in the shaping of its political destinies. 
But, viewed from its interior, the country was still largely 

* I quote from Pontopiddan, Ann. Eccles. Dan., 11, 375. 
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heathenish, whilst the people’s love for fighting and quar. 
relling and avenging the smallest wrong became almost 
proverbial. Converted partly by missionaries from Germany, 
partly by its own pilgrims to the Holy Land, and finally by 
Irish and English influences, Norway was not com letely 
Christian till after the legateship—in fact, long after it, 
As to Sweden, there were ‘ands where paganism lived wel] 
into the thirteenth century. 

At the beginning of the twelfth century the three Scan- 
dinavian Churches—t.e., of Norway, Sweden, and Dane- 
mark—were under the jurisdiction of the Archbishops of 
Hamburg-Bremen. This arrangement, however, did not 
prove satisfactory, and early in the twelfth century Pope 
Paschal established a Metropolitan See in Danemark, with 
its seat in Lund. Both Norway and Sweden were thus 
subjected to the Archbishop of Lund, who became in the 
natural course of events the Primate of the North. Nor. 
way was still discontented, and protests from the Nor- 
wegian Bishops would reach Rome from time to time. It 
will therefore be clear that the legateship was mainly con- 
cerned with Norway, and with Sweden in a somewhat lesser 
degree. When he arrived, he found four episcopal Sees 
in sale ain (modern Trondjem), Bergen, Oslo 
(later Christiania, now Oslo once again), and Stavanger. 
The Church affairs, as well as those of the State, were ina 
dire confusion. Clergy murmured at the “ foreign ” rule of 
the Archbishop of Lund, and the throne itself was being 
disputed by the three sons of Harald-Gille, whose murder 
took place as far back as 1136. The country was divided 
into three camps, hostile one to another, and, doubtless, 
“‘ blood was shed freely.” 

In Sweden conditions were even more serious, for the 
Sviars (Swedes in the North) and the fierce Gothlanders in 
the South were in the state of incessant battling. The 
only common link between them was their mutual discon- 
tent with the Archbishopric of Lund. Into the midst of 
such “ tempests and disorders ” came Nicholas Breakspeare 
“to preach God’s word” to a half-wild and ferocious 
nation—all the more angry, because thwarted in its long- 
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ing for a Norwegian metropolitan, whom the country 
wanted solely because her people were too proud to be 
subject to a tora See. 

The Northmen might have resented Breakspeare’s 
arrival. They did not. They welcomed him deferen- 
tially, “listened to him like dutiful children.” Was it 
because he came as no alien to their race, or because their 
common sense took the upper hand with them and they 
realized the need of a peacemaker in their fiery battling 
midst? Who shall say? But the first-fruits of Break- 

e’s work in Norway bear witness to their attitude 
towards him. He brought about the long-desired peace 
amongst the three brothers and their respective adherents. 
A lawful King was elected. Snorri quaintly remarks that 
the Princes “‘ were obliged to come to a reconciliation with 
him.” Only after the turmoil had been quieted did 
Breakspeare begin his ecclesiastical reforms. ‘“ He waited 
till all was calm.” Thus are we given another instance of 
his prudence and wisdom. 

His first measure was the establishment of a Metro- 
politan See in Norway. Snorri relates that “he took 
counsel with the three brothers and moved them” to let 
acertain Jon Birgesson, Bishop of Stavanger, be conse- 
crated as Archbishop of Nidaros. ‘Nicholas gave him 
[Birgesson | a vestment which is called pallium,” and this 
remark of Snorri’s leads us to infer that the word was not 
well known in the North. Breakspeare’s choosing Nidaros 
as the seat of Norwegian Archbishops came as one more 
example of his “talendfulness,” for no other place was 
more sacred to a Norwegian, and a foreigner might have 
made a mistake, which Breakspeare did not. (Nidaros 
held the shrine of St. Olaf.) The legate invested the 
newly consecrated Archbishop with due authority, and 
subjected to his jurisdiction the four Bishops of Norway, 
two Bishops of Iceland, and the four Bishops of Green- 
land, the Farde Islands, the Orkneys, and the Sodor-Man. 
This reform of Breakspeare’s was duly confirmed by a bull 
of Pope Anastasius IV (Eugenius being dead at that time), 
dated 1154 (Migne, P.L., t. 188, 1081). 
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The fact that Breakspeare “had taken counsel with the 
Princes” stands as a record of a mere courtesy, for his elec. 
tion of the metropolitan was really independent. It there. 
fore limited the hitherto uncontrolled royal prerogative of 
episcopal appointments. This may have bewildered the 
Princes, but, as Saxo says, “they did submit themselves,” 
Keyser, the — authority on the subject, asserts that 
Breakspeare had also obtained from the King the total 
surrender of his right to appoint the lower clergy, but of 
this there is no evidence except a very much later papal 
letter to the effect that the former kings are said to have 
freely given up this privilege. 

Breakspeare proceeded with his reforms by creating a 
new bishopric at Hamar en lieu of Nidaros now raised to 
the archiepiscopal dignity. He also built a cloister of St. 
Olaf’s in Nidaros. Then he riveted his undivided atten- 
tion on the problem of the ecclesiastical legislature. Canon 
Law in Norway seems to have been used, or rather mis 
used, by the lay interference, and from a later letter of Pope 
Celestine III to Sigurd of Nidaros we can see that Break- 
speare had redressed that wrong by establishing special 
courts for the administration of Canon Law by the clergy. 

Breakspeare also examined the secular legislature of 
Norway, and, striving to arrive at an abiding peace among 
them, he directed, as Saxo has it, that “no man should go 
unpunished who appeared with arms in a merchant town, 
excepting the twelve men in attendance on the King.” He 
also very greatly improved the financial conditions of the 
clergy, regulating their lawful stipends and admonishing 
the people to be more liberal in their voluntary contribu- 
tions. Furthermore, as Snorri tells us, Breakspeare “had 
done away with many rude and barbaric customs when 
living amongst us,” but Snorri makes no specific mention 
of any. With regard to clerical celibacy, it would be wrong 
to assert that Breakspeare had actually introduced it into 
Scandinavia. That the Northern priests were allowed to 
marry is proved by the old Christian Justice, the so-called 
“ Eidswathingslog,” where it is specifically stated that at 
“funerals the place of honour must be given to the priest 
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and his wife.” Probably, though, Breakspeare did lay 
down certain regulations concerning laxity, if he found any. 
There can be no two opinions mp 2 that Breakspeare did 
introduce Peter’s Pence into the North. It was unknown 
there as late as 1123, whilst a “Liber Censuum” of 
1182 has an entry that “quod singulae domus Norwegiae 
ingulos dant denarios monetae ipsius terrae.” If we bear 
in mind the fact that Rome’s relations with the North were 
not very frequent, we are naturally led to suppose that this 
matter was settled during Breakspeare’s legateship. Breyer 
thinks it was so, but it 1s true that none of the Northern 
chroniclers made any mention of it. 

There exists a curious tradition that ‘“ Nicholaus 
Cardinalis Catecheses scripsit ad populum Norwegiae et 
Sueciae.”” No MS. is extant, and the above quotation from 
Alexander (Hist., Select. sat., ch. xvii, p. 26) is referred 
toby Miinter alone. The idea may not be quite improb- 
able, since Breakspeare is said to have known Old Norse; 
but the question arises, Where did he write them? 
Hardly in Norway, where his administrative activities 
must have absorbed all his time. In Rome? Then it 
would have been surely mentioned—at least, by Boso. 
It is almost incredible to realize that those reforms, 
numerous as they were, came to their completion within 
the space of two or three months, for the autumn of 1152 
found Breakspeare in Sweden, and the season begins early 
in the North, whilst we know that he did not go back to 
Norway again. 

To Sweden Breakspeare came with the intention of 
establishing a Metropolitan See, but that was not to be 
teahzed in view of the impossible internal conditions. 
Swedes and Gothlanders were continually fighting each 
other, and it was evident that two Metropolitan Sees would 
have to be founded to satisfy both parties. Breakspeare 
seems not to have lingered there unnecessarily. After all, 
his main mission concerned Norway, where he had already 
met with brilliant successes. Accordingly, he left the 
Swedes under the jurisdiction of Eskill, Archbishop of 
Lund, and himself proceeded to Danemark. It must have 
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required not a few diplomatic subtleties on his part tie 
reconcile Eskill to the loss of Norway, and obvious 
Breakspeare accomplished it with his usual far-reachit 
tact, for Saxo speaks of the Archbishop’s courtesy to th 
legate. His last act in Scandinavia came to be {¢ 
dissuasion of Sveyn, King of Denmark, from embarking] 
on a futile war against Sweden. The King gave a promig 
to Breakspeare not to open hostilities, but ultimately sq 
fit to break his promise. His forces were utterly and indie 
gloriously defeated in the wilds of Finland, and 
chroniclers significantly consider this defeat as a logic 
consequence of a broken promise. 

His mission so brilliantly accomplished, Breakspea 
“ Romam cum salute et gaudio reversus est,” and, accor 
ing to Snorri, “ he came South (Rome) with many friend 
presents. The former Pope (Anastasius IV) died de 
denly, and all the people of Rome would have Cardin 
Nicholas for Pope.” But Anastasius had had time to sent 
a bull confirming the Nidaros primacy in the North. 
its dignified and measured language, the bull sums up thy 
great worth of Breakspeare’s legateship: “Qui (Breakfy 
speare) ad partes illas (Norway) accedens, sicut a suo pater 
familias acceperat in mandatis talentum sibi creditumfi 
largitus est ad usuram, et tanquam fidelis servus et prudenf, 
multiplicatum in fructum studuit reportare. . . .” k 

In the Northern tradition the legateship has ever regN 
mained gratefully unforgotten. To begin with Snomifm 
who says that “ before him Secdianenl there had onli 
been common bishops in Norway,” and that Breakspeatt 
niginly stands “as the first foreigner highly respected iff 

orway,” and when “he was Pope, he had never any bus 
ness, however important, to settle with any other peoplgh 
but he would break it off to speak with the Northmen whi 
desired to see him.” We can well believe that the numb 
of the Northern pilgrims to Jerusalem, wending their waite 
through Rome, had increased since 1152, for we find th 
their famous Rémavegr, trod erstwhile by the bare feet ¢ 
King Canute, becomes more and more frequented towart 


the end of the twelfth century. The Northmen had the 
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Part tir own personal and intimate link with the Eternal City 
Viousl# that kind Cardinal” who came and “brought them 
‘eachingace and strengthened order in their land.” After his 
’ to thi@ath (in 1159) Rome would hold his tomb, and they would 
be thiye his memory. 
barking But Breakspeare’s concern for the North did not cease 
Promis@ith the end of his legateship. He was particularly in- 
ely sawiested in the building of Norwegian churches, and Snorri 
and infords that “he, when Pope, sent artificers from England 
nd th@nother tradition says that they came from Rome) to build 
logicaiad to embellish the Cathedral at Hamar and the Cloister at 
idaros.” Forty years later we find an interesting letter of 
Kspeanope Celestine III (M.P.L., CCVI, Martii, 1196), giving 
accord#sanother glimpse of Breakspeare’s efforts to free the Nor- 
riendiieoian Church from the civil council: “Quod canonicas 
d sudfistitutiones Adriani Papae . . . quibus tres archdiaconates 
ardinalf ecclesia vestra ” (the Pope writes to the Bishops of Nor- 
‘0 seniimy), ‘‘distinxit per laicos iurisdictiones conquerimini 
h. Iticlesiasticas excerceri . . .”; and memories of the legate- 
Up théihip flicker through the correspondence of Pope Gregory IX 
Break-frith the Primate of Norway. 
pate-§ A touching reminiscence of Breakspeare’s influence is 
ditumfiound in the letter of King Hakon (1203) who, acting on 
“udeniithe advice of his dying father (Sverrir), decided “mit der 
Kirche Frieden zu schliessen . . . so wie es Cardinal 
er miNicolaus bestimmte und wie es drei Kénige . . . besch- 
nc en. . .” (Dipl. Norv., quoted by Breyer in his Mission 
1 onliiof Nicholas Breakspeare). Breakspeare’s mission to the 
speatiNorth had quite a definite moral value of its own, apart 
ted itfftom its other advantages. For he was the first Apostolic 
' busiepresentative in the North, and it is something to be grate- 
ul for that he went down in the Norwegian history as “ the 
n Witigood and wise Cardinal,” and that one six centuries later 
Norwegian historian was able to say of him that “ Scrip- 
r Wiitores nostri eum inter Sanctos numerant.” 


‘ EDITH M. ALMEDINGEN. 
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required not a few diplomatic subtleties on his part to 
reconcile Eskill to the loss of Norway, and obvio 
Breakspeare accomplished it with his usual far-reachj 
tact, for Saxo speaks of the Archbishop’s courtesy to the 
legate. His last act in Scandinavia came to be the 
dissuasion of Sveyn, King of Denmark, from embarking 
on a futile war against Sweden. The King gave a promis 
to Breakspeare not to open hostilities, but ultimately say 
fit to break his promise. His forces were utterly and in- 
gloriously defeated in the wilds of Finland, and the 
chroniclers significantly consider this defeat as a logical 
consequence of a broken promise. 

His mission so brilliantly accomplished, Breakspeare 
“Romam cum salute et gaudio reversus est,” and, accord- 
ing to Snorri, “ he came South (Rome) with many friendly 
presents. The former Pope (Anastasius IV) died sud- 
denly, and all the people of Rome would have Cardinal 
Nicholas for Pope.” But Anastasius had had time to send 
a bull confirming the Nidaros primacy in the North. In 
its dignified and measured language, the bull sums up the 
great worth of Breakspeare’s legateship: ‘Qui (Break- 
speare) ad partes illas (Norway) accedens, sicut a suo pater- 
familias acceperat in mandatis talentum sibi creditum, 
largitus est ad usuram, et tanquam fidelis servus et prudens 
multiplicatum in fructum studuit reportare. . . .” 

In the Northern tradition the legateship has ever re 
mained gratefully unforgotten. To begin with Snorm, 
who says that “ before him Sud there had only 
been common bishops in Norway,” and that Breakspeare 
rightly stands “as the first foreigner highly respected in 

orway,” and when “he was Pope, he had never any busi- 
ness, however important, to settle with any other people, 
but he would break it off to speak with the Northmen who 
desired to see him.” We can well believe that the number 
of the Northern pilgrims to Jerusalem, wending their way 
through Rome, had increased since 1152, for we find that 
their famous Rémavegr, trod erstwhile by the bare feet of 
King Canute, becomes more and more frequented towards 
the end of the twelfth century. The Northmen had then 
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their own personal and intimate link with the Eternal City 
—“that kind Cardinal” who came and “brought them 
peace and strengthened order in their land.” After his 
death (in 1159) Rome would hold his tomb, and they would 
love his memory. 

But Breakspeare’s concern for the North did not cease 
with the end of his legateship. He was particularly in- 
terested in the building of Norwegian churches, and Snorr1 
records that “he, when Pope, sent artificers from England 
(another tradition says that they came from Rome) to build 
and to embellish the Cathedral at Hamar and the Cloister at 
Nidaros.” Forty years later we find an interesting letter of 
Pope Celestine IIT (M.P.L., CCVI, Martti, 1196), giving 
us another glimpse of Breakspeare’s efforts to free the Nor- 
wegian Church from the civil council: ‘Quod canonicas 
institutiones Adriani Papae . . . quibus tres archdiaconates 
in ecclesia vestra” (the Pope writes to the Bishops of Nor- 
way), “distinxit per laicos iurisdictiones conquerimini 
ecclesiasticas excerceri . . .”; and memories of the legate- 











ship flicker through the correspondence of Pope Gregory IX 
with the Primate of Norway. 

A touching reminiscence of Breakspeare’s influence is 
found in the letter of King Hakon (1203) who, acting on 
the advice of his dying father (Sverrir), decided “mit der 
Kirche Frieden zu schliessen . . . so wie es Cardinal 
Nicolaus bestimmte und wie es drei Kénige . . . besch- 
woren . . .” (Dipl. Norv., quoted by Breyer in his Mission 
of Nicholas Breakspeare). Breakspeare’s mission to the 
North had quite a definite moral value of its own, apart 
from its other advantages. For he was the first Apostolic 
representative in the North, and it is something to be grate- 
ful for that he went down in the Norwegian history as “ the 
good and wise Cardinal,” and that sail six centuries later 
a Norwegian historian was able to say of him that “ Scrip- 
tores nostri eum inter Sanctos numerant.” 


EDITH M. ALMEDINGEN. 














HENRYK SIENKIEVICZ 


N the last week of last October the relics of Henryk 
Sienkievicz were translated from Vevey to Warsaw, 
Bishops, cardinals, great soldiers, academies of the sciences 
and of the arts, municipalities, senates, governments, 
nations, came out to pay reverence as the body passed north. 
No man of culture was surprised, for it was the body of the 
greatest of the masters of the art the soul of this century and 
of the last has chosen to express itself in. Out of it all two 
ghastly phenomena emerged. First, not one of the three 
most important weekly English literary reviews referred to 
the honour which had been paid to the Polish novelist. 
Secondly, Signor Mussolini sent a telegram. 

As the voice of Italy (Italy of Dante and Leonardo and 
Michael Angelo) he declared that it was the glory of 
Sienkievicz to have re-created Rome. _I find it easy to fancy 
that the stenographer who took down the dictator’s foolish- 
ness, and who may have had a soul, smiled as she rattled off 
the words on her machine, and that, at the other end, the 
secretary who picked it out from the stack of wires and tore 
it open moaned, as he read, “It is the ‘bravo!’ of a film- 
renter!” 

After all, blood tells. It was a Bourbon, not a Bonaparte, 
made a friend of Moliére. You cannot, it seems, pry open 
the oyster of the world with a sword-point and at the same 
time keep up the amenities of culture. And really, Musso- 
lini’s, if not quite—since, no doubt, it was well meant and 
not done to show off—was very nearly the identical vul- 
garity of the parvenu affairé that at Erfurt gave a wry 
mouth to Goethe as he listened to the hippopotamine 
aesthetics of the new Charlemagne, and that raised the well- 
bred eyebrows of Duroc when his master in the palace of 
Schénbrunn substituted Romeo and Juliet for Cosi Fan 
Tutti, Juliet being the dainty morsel of a child archduchess 
Metternich had just stuck on his hook for the Mediter- 
ranean pike. To judge Sienkievicz by Quo Vadis? is to 
commit the unpardonable sin. 
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Quo Vadis? is not a great book. It is above, say, 
the novel Ibafiez wrote on Hannibal at Saguntum, but 
Ibafiez is a fake. It is not as good as Salammbé, 
though Flaubert has given us the décor of history for 
history itself—-a skinful of bones instead of a skinful 
of soul. The world has a single blindingly beautiful 
reconstruction of pagan Rome, and it is one of the 
very few supremely great novels in English literature— 
Marius the Epicurean, beside which Quo Vadis? is an 

m of academic paganism and theatrical Christianity, 
with no battery of genius on tap to synthetize it. Pater’s 
masterpiece has the unanswerableness of a familiar land- 
sape, the cliffs of Moher or the lanes round Ann Hatha- 
way’s cottage. Present it either to a scholar or a man of 
affairs or an artist and he must respect it. Merely to think 
of it is at once to relegate Quo Vadis? where it belongs, to a 
tawdry kingship in the world of Benoit’s A4tlantide and 
Ibafiez’s Sangre y Arena and the other glories of the kitchen- 
maid culture of the kinema queues. 

Nor yet can you predicate greatness of the psychological 
work of Sienkievicz any more than you can of any of the 
writers we give that highly respectable appellation to, 
except, of course, Dostoievsky. For those who like that 
serpentine morbidity of introspection a certain quality of 
— revels in, and that has its climax, perhaps, in 4 La 

echerche du Temps Perdu, the Polianiecki Family, and 
Without Dogma will be an exhaustless fountain of pleasure, 
all the more intriguing in that these two novels deal with, 
not the comparatively sharp-cut mentality of the ultra- 


.dvilized Parisian, but with this Parisian complexity and 


hyperaesthesia superimposed upon the unseizable Slavonic 
temperament whose genius is a génie sans portefeuille. 
But—and it is a gigantic but—Sienkievicz here is no taller 
than the rest of these illustrious psychologists in modern 
fiction. Strip the novels of these gentlemen, from Stendhal 
down to Marcel Proust, of the charm of their style, and 
their work would be but serialized laboratory experiments, 
treatises in a bastard surgery—in a word, not psychologies, 


' but commentaries on psychology; not creation, but observa- 
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tion; not books, but notebooks. If anyone has any doubt 
as to the titan Dostoievsky is beside all these little gentle. 
men, let him put side by side with Fyodor’s Crime and 
Punishment a book that most obviously understudies it, 
Conrad’s Under Western Eyes. The live reality of 
Svigridallov and Raskalnikov hammers upon the ear 

stuns the mind. It is divine. It is wild, gushing forth in 
a spring, if one may say so, from God himself—dreadful. 
After it, Conrad’s story—as well as all the stories that can 
claim brotherhood with Bourget’s Disciple—is the work of 
a child about children. At once you can understand how 
men so unlike as Melchior de Vogué and Nietzsche have 
eagerly confessed that Fyodor was the only psychologist 
they ever learned anything from. (Oh that he should have 
written the Brothers Karamazov!) Style Sienkievicz has, 
and spilling over. It can be nervous and flexible and 
analytic and impressionable and quiet. It can spread out 
serenely a description like de Morgan’s description of the 
playing of the Waldstein sonata or Hardy’s description of 
Harry Knight hanging over the cliff in 4 Pair of Blue Eyes. 
It can twinkle and glance archly and seductively in Cellini- 
like jewels of phrase: his girl is mon petit dogme aux 
sourcils noirs, and the religion of physical beauty is a belle 
religion qu’un bouton au boat de nez suffirait de détruire! 

But style hurries after a great man, and Sienkievicz is 
the last one you’d bother talking about the style of. 

Great men are not self-conscious. They do not pose. 
They do not ask themselves whether what they are doing is 
being done gracefully. A tunic folds beautifully about the 
limbs of a beautiful maiden. Ulysses wasn’t thinking how 
he looked when he loosed his arrow. I, who write here 
where the silver zone of the Foyle winds round the olive- 
sleeved hills of Derry Columbkille, cannot help thinking of 
the self-consciousness of the writers of Ireland—lIreland 
sorrowful and goldenly Catholic as the Poland Sienkievicz 
loved, waiting, waiting for the man to be her mouthpiece to 
the nations. What is the improductibilité sclave compared 
with the morné improductibilité celtique? With the ex- 
ception of one, faint-flushed with the rose of promise, there 
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Henryk Sienkievicz 
is no Catholic writer; and yet the mouthpiece of Ireland 
must be a Catholic. Of non-Catholics there is only one, 
Bernard Shaw, and he has torn up his naturalization papers. 
The rest are poseurs. In the company of men you do not 
mention their names. To read them is like taking snuff. 
Their minds are still taken up with Verlaine and the 
sanglants longs du violon, unable, apparently, to compre- 
hend that the formula of Barrés and Rimbaud was a healthy 
ion of temper against the vivisectionism of the école 
de Medan. One and all are engrossed with form. Form! 
and the shepherd on the hills of Derry, when he has cured 
his sheep a the fluke, what is he engrossed with? The 
most-talked-of among them writes of Walter Pater’s 
“sweet depravity” of ear. ‘* How excessively imbecile!” 
as Caroline Harrington said to the Countess de Saldar. 
He is fond of issuing his work in private editions. By thus 
themselves taking seriously their platitudes and attitudes, 
these cuistres, to use Napoleon’s term for such gentry, 
= queer people in the way Sully Prudhomme— 
y Prudhomme, grands dieux!—hypnotized the Nobel 
prize committee, Sully Prudhomme whom a Parisian can- 
not mention and keep the smile out of his face, and whom 

Gautier described as a vase d’ou Peau s’échappe! 

Gautier’s name reminds me, lastly, that Sienkievicz, 
though he left two or three masterpieces in this lovely art, 
did not achieve greatness in the short story either. He 
has the inevitability of all genius, of course. Not that care- 
ful and deliberate—what would you say?—watchful and 
reserved inevitability so characteristic of the short-story 
writers of the West from Mérimée and de Maupassant 
down to James B. Connolly and Perceval Gibbon. His is 
that more delicate quality of going right on—the naive 
inevitability of Tchekov—as if the fingers were impelled by 
adaimon. Like the most splendid of them, he can gaze 
with the cool, aristocratic intellectual daring of an Axel 
Heyst right into the heart of the riddle of existence. But 
over and above that he has a mild and sweet and large 
wisdom, gay and wistful and pathetic, something cleaner 
than the melancholy of Mozart, as when, dismissing 
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paganism with a shrug, he lifts a curtain and discloses this 
haunting vista: Nos dmes sont pleines de voussures et de 
pointes gothiques. It isa manlier Leonard Merrick who 
has described the painters of Warsaw in The Third One, 
You rightly expected to be told that he draws children with 
a petaline graciousness and charm. 

No, it is in the Trilogy that Sienkievicz achieves 
greatness. 

Consider: we have ridden the word greatness to death, 
It is in its strictest sense that we use it of the historical 
novels of this great Pole. They are great like Lear or the 
Madonna della Sedia or the Cathedral of Chartres. | 
admire the remark of that man who said that when Walter 
Scott paid off his debts he did a greater thing than his 
novels, for there is this much truth in it, that all greatness 
is a thing of the will, an efflux of volcanic virility, almost 
physically perceptible, like the impact of the back of an 
axe or an Atlantic wave. Sienkievicz has the architectonic 
sweep of design and grasp of detail of Thomas Hardy, the 
miraculously sensitive oeil of Fromentin for line and colour, 
the nearness to the sod of René Bazin, the iron power of 
characterization of Dostoievsky. These are the gifts that 
win the hearts of men. They are not enough. “I ama 
rock hurled through space,” said Napoleon of himself. 
There now it is. There is the greatness of Sienkievicz, 

He has this quality of greatness, too: while he extorts 
the despairing appreciation of the highly subtilized artist 
intelligence, he is also loved by the people. He thrilled all 
Poland. “ Books that are read by everyone,” said Nietzsche, 
“have a foul odour.” You sympathize with and pity the 
mind that thought that—a mind that thought greatness was 
height without breadth; and you are not unprepared for 
the news that it went out in the darkness of insanity. 
Greatness has breadth. It has an intense fellow-feeling 
with all humanity. It recognizes the universal fatherhood 
of Adam. Henryk Sienkievicz was the consoler of a 
nation. ‘Be comforted, be comforted, my people. He 
shall feed his flock like a shepherd: he shall gather to- 
gether the lambs with his arm, and shall take them up in his 
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bosom, and he himself shall carry them that are with 
young.” Not once, not twice, but thrice was he the com- 
forter of his people. And when he died in 1916 he was 
known as the Grand Almoner of Poland. 

And he has the third quality of greatness: he refuses to 
date. You cannot pin him down to an “ism ” like a dead 
butterfly. Classicism, romanticism, realism, naturalism, 

bolism—where are they and what are they? Greatness 
has them all. Dig them out one by one from a great work 
and then you have not reached the secret of its mystery. 
If you want to finger the truth of this in high relief, take 
down the estimable Alfred de Vigny’s translation of 
Othello and read its prefatory letter to a noble lord. What 
amusty smell of the thirties is exhaled from the coils of 
with which he tries to lasso the elusive morning 
sweetness of Shakespeare’s genius to the cenacle that 
thetorized around the frothy and impossible Victor Hugo! 

Between Russia and Prussia Poland was plunged in 
desolation when the Trilogy appeared in thirteen volumes: 
With Fire and Sword, The Deluge, and Pan Michael 
Volodyouski. Dear God, it was like spring. The bosom 
of the earth moved. The whole nation, rich and poor, 
peasant and noble, felt the fire of it course through its veins. 
There was nothing like it in all literature. Beside this sun 
even Mickievicz’s Pan Tadeusz was as a candle. And 
remember Poland was a people with a tradition of the 
highest refinement, whose Lyubomirski, toasting Yan 
Casimir his king, could break into pieces in his hand a 
Venetian glass that might have paid for the campaign of an 
amy: Non, en vérité, on ne singe pas PEurope chez nous: 
on en est. These three historical novels, this Trilogy, 
swept the whole race into one vast breathless ecstasy of 
delight. It tumbled into being a tremendous world of 
colossal heroes hewn out with ~ be subtle or humorous 
or terrible, of character-creation utterly unparalleled in the 
history of the literature of Greek life from Aeschylus down 
to Thomas Hardy, at one time with a primeval naiveté, and 
again with a drooping divinity of irony enfolding all in 
Majestic gloom like the sombre, violet, infinite bar of cloud 
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that engulfed while it threw into relief the transverse beams 
of Golgotha. But they are heroes of flesh and blood. 

He has a Shakespearean delight in flesh—flesh worked 
into shapes of dazzling beauty or gross. No one can be 
earthier, if he wants to be. There is a Rabelaisian note jp 
his laughter at times; but the subtlety of his penetration and 
the delicacy of his fancy and the pity in his wisdom infuse 
a melody into its volume. He has none of the anchoretic 
sexlessness of Conrad. Steam goes up in columns from the 
head of Zagloba when he drinks. ‘“ My God,” he cries 
when he sees all the soldiers asleep around him, “is it 
possible that I alone in the whole earth am sober?” He 
got his idea of Zagloba from Falstaff and from Pasek, the 

olish Pepys, but there are a dozen Falstaffs in Zagloba 
Beside him Falstaff is merely the roughed-in sketch of a 
half of aman. Falstaff isa heap of witty and cowardly lust 
without a soul. Zagloba is a real man who, though a 
coward, full of villainies, consumed with a diabolical hatred 
of Swedes and all other Protestants, is yet noble, chivalrous, 
full of unexpectednesses. All the humour of all the world 
isinhim. When you bid good-bye to him there is a blank 
in life. He has scores of stories like the eleven men in 
buckram, each one richer than the last, a bottomless spring 
of mirth. He appears now and then in the company of the 
great soldiers of Yan Casimir, but always—and this is what 
I want to bring out—as the accepted friend of the heroes: 
Pan Andrei Kmita, Pan Skchetuski, Pan Michael Volodyov- 
ski, and Pan Longin Podbipienta. 

These last three belong to the hussars of Prince Yerem 
Vishnyevetski, a regiment of renowned nobles, beaten into 
iron, all veterans, unconquerable, each an ancient Roman, 
the most terrible in history. The prince himself is asa 
flash of lightning, a vision, at the quietly upraised, steady 
eyelids of whom whole nations tremble. Ai trait will gre 
an inkling of this being. As the regiment rode out from 
Zbaraj one of the Cossacks, writhing and quivering on the 
stake upon which he was impaled, sent, from the agony 0 
the two mute eyes, a lingering, excoriating curse upon the 
prince. A boy in the ranks found the sight too dreadful, 
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and, riding up, blew out the brains of the poor Russian. 
Ashudder passed through the ranks of the veterans. They 
were thinking how he would be punished. One could 
hardly have believed that it was possible to pass the limit 
of heroic invention Sienkievicz rises to in his creation of 
the four hussars. Yet these are the “children” of 
Yeremi. 

If you pause to reflect you will find that there is no such 
thing as heroic invention outside the pages of this Pole 
nowadays. In tens you may count those who have created 
convincing figures in the world of bourgeois commonplace, 
the world of emotions instead of decisions, of laissez faire 
instead of volition, prose Brownings who delight in tracing 
the minute détours in the kinks of a Willoughby Patterne 
opan Edwin Clayhanger. Sienkievicz has invented heroes. 
Their words and actions convince you. You hear the rend- 
ing and the tearing of their breath underneath their breast- 
plates, these hussars. You straighten your shoulders when 
you listen to them. Significantly enough, the term “inven- 
tion” has gone out of use. Fools, you say, can write tales 
that tell of the deeds of heroes. They can. You meet 
them here in Ireland by the dozen. They are read by one 
another on the your-turn-next plan. The invention of 
Sienkievicz is a genuine lyrical creative vibration, new in 
the sense that the Michael Angelo Moses is new. Such 
properly admired heroes as Tolstoi’s Vronsky or Meredith’s 
Angelo Guidascarpi are stuffy and chétif after Pan Andrei 
Kmita and Pan Longin Podbipienta. 

Pan Andrei Kmita, the hero of The Deluge, is a young 
noble of dazzling beauty, tall, an eagle, who, when he re- 
pents of his wildness, decides to atone for his lawless deeds 
in the service of Poland. He makes a general confession 
to the priest Kordetski, with whom, under the assumed 
nme of Babinitch, he defends the shrine of Chenstohova 
gainst Miller and Lowenhaupt. At last Yan Casimir 
e him command of a Tartar chambul against Prince 

ivill and the Swedes. In his teens he had led an inde- 
pendent regiment of outlawed nobles in the Russian war, 
% you may guess what a weapon that chambul becomes in 
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his terrible young hands. Here is a glance at him through 
the eyes of his sweetheart : 

**The Lord alone knew what pity gnawed her heart for 
that lost young man. But here he is free, proud, splendid, 
the baton of a colonel at his belt, head erect, with command- 
ing, haughty, heroic face. He had a vest of silver brocade 
with star-shaped diamond buttons, from which there was 4 
gleam over his whole figure; the vest was fastened at the 
neck with a great sapphire; over that a coat of blue velvet; 
a white belt of inestimable value, so thin that it might be 
drawn through a finger-ring; a sword set with sapphires 
hung from his belt by silk pendants. The Grand Hetman 
places his hand confidentially on his shoulder.” 

This is the description of his taking-over of the 
chambul : 

“‘ Kmita went to the chancellery for his commission. He 
visited Suba Gazi Bey and had a long conversation with 
him. Twice Pan Andrei put his hand in his purse, so that 
when he was going out Suba Gazi changed caps with him, 
gave him a baton of green feathers and some yards of an 
equally green cord m silk. Armed in this fashion, Pan 
Andrei returned to the king, who had just come from mass, 
and fell at his knees. After that he went, accompanied by 
his suite, to the place where Akbar Ulan was quartered 
with the chambul. At sight of him the old Tartar put his 
hand to his forehead, to his mouth, and to his breast, but 
learning who Kmita was and why he had come, he grew 
severe at once and was veiled with haughtiness. 

“« And the king has sent you to me as a guide?” said he 
to Kmita in broken Russian: ‘ you will show me the road, 
though I should be able to go by myself wherever it 1s 
needed, and you are young and inexperienced.’ 

“< He indicates in advance what I am to be,’ thought 
Kmita, ‘ but I will be polite to him as long as I can.’ Then 
aloud: ‘Akbar Ulan, the king has sent me here as a chiel, 
notaguide. And I tell you this, that you will do better not 
to oppose the will of His Grace.’ 

“<The Khan makes appointments over the Tartars, not 
the king,’ answered Akbar Ulan. 
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«¢Akbar Ulan,’ repeated Kmita with emphasis, ‘the 
Khan has made a present of thee to the king, as he would 
a dog or a falcon; therefore show no disrespect to him lest 
thou be tied like a dog with a rope.’ 

«¢ Allah!? cried the astonished Tartar. 

«“<FHeil? said Kmita, ‘have a care that thou anger me 
not!? 

“ Akbar Ulan’s eyes became bloodshot. For a time he 
could not utter a word, the veins on his neck were swollen, 
his hands sought his dagger. 

“¢]l] bite, Pll bite,’ he said with a stifled voice. 

“But Pan Andrei, though he had promised to be polite, 
had had enough, for by nature he was very excitable. In 
one moment therefore something struck him as if a serpent 
had stung; he seized the Tartar by the thin beard with his 
whole hand, and, pushing back his head as if he wished to 
show him something on the ceiling, he began to talk 
through his set teeth : 

“«Hear me, son of a goat! Thou wouldst like to have 
no one above thee, so as to burn, rob, and slaughter. Thou 
wouldst have me as a guide! Here is thy guide! Thou 
hasta guide!’ And thrusting him to the wall he began to 
pound his head against a corner of it. 

“He let him go at last, completely stunned, but not 
looking for his knife now. Kmita, following the impulse 
of his hot blood, discovered the best method of convincing 
Oriental people accustomed to slavery, for in the pounded 
head of the Tartar, in spite of all the rage that was stifling 
him, the thought gleamed at once how powerful and com- 
_ that knight be who could act thus with him, 
. lan, and with his bloody lips he repeated three 
times : 

“* Bagadyr!? (hero). 

“Kmita meanwhile placed on his own head the cap of 
Suba Gazi Bey, drew forth the green baton which he had 
kept behind his belt a-purpose until that moment, and 
said : 

“*T ook at these, slave! And these!’ 

“¢ Allah!’ exclaimed the astonished Ulan. 
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“¢ And here!? added Kmita, taking the cord from his 
pocket. 

“But Akbar was already on the ground at his feet, strik- 
ing the floor with his forehead. ! 

“An hour later the Tartars were moving out in a long 
line from Lvoff, and Kmita, sitting on a chestnut horse 
which the king had given him, drove along the chambul as 
a shepherd dog drives sheep. Akbar Ulan looked at the 
young hero with wonder and fear. The Tartars, who were 
judges of warriors, divined at the first glance that under 
that leader there would be no lack of blood and plunder, 
and went willingly with singing and music. And Kmita’s 


heart swelled within him when he looked at those forms | 
resembling beasts of the wilderness, for they were dressed | 


in sheepskin and camelskin coats with the wool outside, 
The wave of wild heads shook with the movement of the 
horses. He counted them, and was thinking how much he 
could accomplish with that force. ‘It’s a peculiar body, 
thought he, ‘and it seems to me as if I were leading a pack 
of wolves, and with such men precisely would it be possible 
to run through the whole commonwealth and trample all 
Prussia. Wait a while, Boguslav Radziwill!’ Here boast- 
ful thoughts began to run through his head, for he was 
greatly inclined to boastfulness. ‘ Yesterday I had only 
the two Kyemliches, but to-day four hundred horses are 
clattering behind me. Only let the dance begin. I shall 
have a thousand such roisterers as my old comrades would 
not be ashamed of. ... But after a moment he added, 
to quiet his own conscience, ‘ And I shall also serve the king 
and the country.? This, too, pleased him greatly, that 
nobles, Jews, peasants, even large crowds of soldiers, could 
not guard themselves from fear in tite first moment of the 
sight of the Tartars. And there was a fog, for the thaw 
had filled the air with vapour. It happened then every 
little while that someone rode up near, and seeing all at once 
whom they had before them, cried out: 

“<< The word is made flesh!’ 

“<< Jesus, Mary, Joseph!’ 

“¢The Tartars! The horde!’ ” 
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Now let me tell how Pan Longin met his death praying 
for the Tartars who slew him. 

Pan Longin is the strongest noble in the army of Yeremi 
—a thin, tall man, of utter simplicity and purity, one of the 
wealthiest Lithuanians. He has a sword, handed down to 
him from his fathers, each of whom had taken off three 
Turkish heads at one blow with it. Pan Longin takes a 
vow of virginity until he has done likewise. Fle gets his 
three heads at the siege of Zbaraj, simply enough, at night. 
In thanksgiving he lies all night in the shape of a cross at 
the foot of the tabernacle, and then offers to bring word of 
the town’s plight to the king, a well-nigh hopeless task. 
“He stood with downcast eyes, sunshiny, sweet, timid as 
amaid.... A flame passed through his bones; and re- 
joiced to its depth was the soul of the hero, pure, obedient, 
radiant, with the hope of coming sacrifice. 

“¢ History will write of you!’ 

“¢ Non nobis, non nobis, sed nomini tuo, Domine, da 
gloriam!” said the prince.” 

But the Tartars discovered him. 

“The Tartars rushed on Pan Longin like wolves on a 
deer, and seized him with sinewy 4 but he only shook 
himself, and all the assailants fell from him as ripe fruit falls 
from a tree. Then the terrible two-handed sword gritted 
in its scabbard, and then were heard groans, howls, calls for 
aid, the whistle of the sword, the neighing of the frightened 
horses, the clatter of broken Tartar swords; the silent field 
roared with all the wild sounds that can possibly find place 
inthe throats of men. He put his back against the oak and 
defended himself in front with the whirlwind of his blade. 
The bodies lay dark before him. ‘A Div! A Div!? they 
howled.” 

So the fight rages, until at last ropes and bows and arrows 
are brought. I continue the quotation. 

“At the sight of the bows and of the arrows poured at 
the feet of his enemies from their quivers, Pan Longin saw 
that the moment of death was at hand, and he began the 
litany to the Blessed Virgin. 

“Tt became still. The crowds restrained their breath. 
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The first arrow whistled as Pan Longin was saying ‘ Mother 
of the Redeemer,’ and it scratched his temple. Another 
arrow whistled as he was saying ‘ Virgin most renowned, 
and it stuck in his shoulder. The words of the Litany 
mingled with the whistling of the arrows; and when Pan 
Longin had said ‘ Morning Star’ arrows were standing in 
his shoulders, in his sides, in his legs. The blood from his 
temples was flowing into his eyes; he saw as through a mist 
the field and the Tartars; he heard no longer the whistle of 
the arrows. He felt that he was weakening, that his legs 
were bending under him; his head dropped on his breast. 
At last he fell on his knees. Then he said, with a half 
groan: ‘ Queen of the Angels!’ These words were his last 
on earth. The angels took his soul, and placed it as a clear 
pearl at the feet of the ‘ Queen of the Angels.’ ” 

Every line of the Trilogy is banded with the ore of 
Catholicity, but now and then it outcrops like that. What 
would Soames Forsyte think of it? Answer, and you ex- 
plain the silence of the three weeklies I talked of at the start. 

For Soames Forsyte is the Man of Property, a “ taker, 
not a giver,” a symbol of England, where the superfluity of 
wealth is spent on comfort rather than on culture, and 
people look askance at a young Jolyon polite to truth, clad 
even in clothes of foreign cut. Because he is a philistine, 
Soames Forsyte hates a story like that of Podbipienta. He 
is a Baedekerless tourist wen a picture he never heard of. 
There is more to it than that, however. Ai stickler for his 
rights as a married man, he can appreciate Jude the Obscure, 
as unchristian a work as has been written since Henry VIII 
insulated the soul of England—a tractate against marriage 
chiselled, you might say, on the clammy walls of a dungeon. 
He has been told all about it, you see. But his ciceroni 
are here, and they will not speak to him of the Trilogy, a 
masterpiece of art. Why? They know him. They know 
he hates reality. It is not reality, but amusement, he 
wants; and Catholicity is a reality as real as death, and the 
Trilogy is veined with Catholicity. “La mort,” says 
Pascal, “est plus aisée 4 supporter sans y penser que la 
pensée de mort sans péril. Comme ils ont vu cela, les 
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hommes ont pris le divertissement. Les hommes w’ayant 


pu guérir la mort se sont avisés, pour se rendre heureux, 


de ny point penser.” That is why death is never men- 
tioned in the social columns of some papers. For the same 
reason Sienkievicz is not mentioned in these reviews. 


Soames Forsyte buys them. 
PETER McBRIEN. 
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ST. THOMAS AND 
SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 


gw exploration of the life of the human mind, of the 
movement from the known thought to the unknown, 
of the application of thought to new data in the shape of 
things, is an interesting research. Already in the thir- 
teenth century a very complete survey of metaphysical 
essence, involving the mode of the evolution of the idea 
from the implicit to an explicit expression, had been mapped 
out. The progress of dogmatic thinking brought with it 
an exposition of the basal laws that direct this metaphysical 
life process. Newman’s Development of Christian Doctrine, 
a work which uses the analogy of biological growth in 
depicting this trend, which assumes an assimilation of 
foreign elements due to the material side of vegetable and 
animal life, was a degree too removed from the intellect’s 
own plane. And as these mediaeval thinkers point out— 
men such as Albert the Great, St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, 
and the Venerable Duns Scotus are quite in agreement in 
this matter—the human mind does not develop by a trans- 
formation of its own principles or primitive data—a trans- 
formation necessarily entailed in the intussusception of 
chemical strangers in vegetable life, for instance—but by a 
way entirely proper to itself, sui generis. The intellect is 
compared to a “light,” and each intellectual enunciation 1s 
a “light”; and the contact or application of this “ light,” 
without increasing or modifying the objectivity lighted up, 
enlarges both the power of the knower and the visibility of 
the inienata. whatever idea is latent or virtual within it. 
Intellectual growth resembles the evolution of an equation 
in which the end and process do not consist in augmenting 
or diminishing in any way the real value of the unknown 
things, but in resolving or articulating their latent and 
implicit values by the means of already known values. 
Hence the elaborate commentaries of these early scholastics 
on the analytics of Aristotle—their schemes of predica- 
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tion, supposition, of the modes of the per se dicendi, 
and especially of the marking off of the world, as intel- 
ligible in itself and as intelligible to our human minds—an 
important distinction. 

Their great principle was the articulation of truths that 
are necessary and immediate in themselves but not so to us, 
by the mediation of their properties. This was cryptically 

ut in the dictum, “in the middle term is virtually con- 

tained all the argumentative process of a man’s mind,” or 
“the whole weight of argument is in the middle term ” 
which mediates by a property—the latent in the “ what ”— 
to its explicit conclusion. 

If their account of the evolution of Christian dogma, 
in eodem sensu—i.e., homogeneous—has been lost sight 
of, how much more so their means of incorporating new 
material for thought, of their scientific procedure in the 
so-called physical order. 

An epitome of St. Thomas’s teaching in this respect is to 
be found in his commentary on the Seventh Book of Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics, the first books of the Physics, and 
the commentary on Boetius. 

Plato had made a great attempt to save sensible 
appearances. He had grouped, stabilized, and directed 
phenomena by their relationship with or participation in 
determinate typical “ideas” eternally subsisting. Aris- 
totle, very concerned with biological studies but in the 
main agreeing with his master, states the problem rather 
differently. ‘‘ And, indeed, the question which was raised 
of old and is raised now and always, and is always the sub- 
ject of doubt—viz., what being is—is just the question, 
what is substance? ... And so wealso must consider chiefly, 
primarily, and almost exclusively what that is which is in 
this sense” (Metaphysics, Book VII). Almost exclusively! 
He applies this note to his work on the Physical Universe 
which he called Being qua Mobile (Ens Mobile)—sub- 
stance as changeable. 

Aristotle included all nature, organic and inorganic, 
under this title, which survived well into the eighteenth 
century as Natural Philosophy. ‘ Physics” then onwards 
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became limited to a study of the laws of motion, all forms 
of motion being by implication manifestations of one funds. 
mental energy. Now it is recovering its lost field as in 
Aristotle’s conception. 

St. Thomas is quite as emphatic about this stress on 
substance as the chief characteristic of reality. Per 
even more so. We must not lose sight of the fact that 
before everything else he is the theologian. And to him 
the “ things that are not seen ” are surer to the human mind 
in its capacity of adhering by “Faith” than are those 
naturally manifested. And these latter are not contradictory 
to, but are even confirmatory of, the “things that appear 
not.” A philosophy of substance is very germane to this 
Christian doctor. To realize what he means by Natural 
Science we must notice that he is not afraid to throw his 
intellectual weight wholly on the mind’s grasp of an abso- 
lute in its first operation. This absolute is substance. 
Knowing, he tersely explains, is an act. Therefore what- 
ever objects are known must be in act. And so an 
potency is understood by the actual. Such a first simple 
thing as act cannot be defined because we may not go to 
the infinite in defining. We accept act as an ultimate. 
It stands of itself on its necessary notes, the contrary to the 
relative. Or, to view the matter otherwise, the mind’s 
concept is a formal sign of what it knows, and therefore 
relative to the object; it must be proportionate to its object 
and vice versa. As the first is actual, so must the other be 
also. And neither can be broken up into anything simpler 
or more fundamental. The object “is,” and what “is,” in 
so far as playing that singular rdle, does not become. 
Here, then, is the nucleus of reality, the centre and key- 
stone of our natural universe, and around which all pheno- 
mena converge and group themselves. It is separable and 
distinct in its own “ selfhood,” in its own right. Further, 
when the mind asserts this object “ is ”»—viz., a self—it 
also knows in so expressing its actuality, the self-nature or 
“quiddity.” In asserting, “Here is a man,” you assert 
what pertains to man in his essence. Substance, then, is also 
a type. You do not say of your friend confronting you 
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St. Thomas 


that he is because he happens to be standing, or appears to 
be white, tall, or musical. You do not greet him as to 
himself because he is fair or beginning to walk or to move. 
These qualities or quantities are “ adjectivals ”»—accidents. 
What pertains to your friend’s quiddity, pertains to him as 
he is a man, an animal, a substance. You never say of a 
man he is the tall, the fair, the heavy, the moving, he is the 
qualities. In signifying substance, then, you say what 
something is absolutely. But when you predicate a quality 
you speak of it as affecting or as being relative to this abso- 
lute “what.” In the Peripatetic school all these “ adjec- 
tivals,’ be they qualities, quantities, actions or passions, 
movements or rest, are called “‘ accidents ” of the substance, 
and they in their essence have a necessary aptitude for 
inhering in it. You never take these accidents in the 
abstract—for instance, white, length, or motion—for real 
things, because as abstracted they are not fitted for con- 
crete existence. No one again ever meets embodied acci- 
dents, such as the white, the moving, the healthy. But 
the intellect can separate them from their substances in 
which they necessarily inhere because its proper peculiarity 
is to divide what in nature is united. These accidents, 
then, as they are found imply a substance which they qualify. 
That it is, whether person or thing, that is deploying itself 
through their channels, and they are individual with the 
individuality of the substance. Is not a man better known 
when you understand him as to his selfhood than when you 
know him as to his musical powers or his capacity for 
mathematics or his place in space? Substance is prior in 
thought than these “adjectival” affections and modifica- 
tions of it which are as “forms” to its matter. It is a 
singular separate instance of any typical essence. This red 
apple among apples. All statements are about it, but this 
first reality is not applicable to aught else. You can say 
all manner of things about Plato, the philosopher, but you 
cannot make him a predicate. This subject Plato is real 
and most singular, the only such instance in the human 
species. He is understood, predicated of, if you will, by 
and in himself. Plato is Plato. Here we see substance in 
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the strict sense. Subsisting in himself and sustaining ql] 
“‘ genera” and “species,” the constitutive moments of the 
essence, such as, viz., animality, rationality, all qualities 
and motions, Plato is unlike the predicate man which yoy 
assert rightly of him, and which is substance also in a sense, 
for man is not an adjective, and therefore is substance jp 
a secondary and mental mode. Man can also sustaip 
“accidents”; you may say man is free or artistic or good. 
And you attribute man to the individual Plato—a ment) 
concept, then. “First substance,” on the other hand, js 
nature in the most real and complete way. It exists as the 
head and centre of all the other “ predicaments,” which with 
it divide up our sensible universe. This dogma of the 
school is a scandal to a modern in the person of Professor 
Carteron, who has recently given us in his work on the 
Notion of Force in the System of Aristotle, this key-notion 
as the very reason why Aristotle (in his eyes) has failed to 
elaborate a mechanical or kinetic science. Force, he says 
with Aristotle, remains an emanation of “ first substance”: 
there is no motion independent of a “thing ” subsisting. 
Such a force or movement is not manageable by a modern 
scientist—that is to say, it cannot be hypostatized in an 
abstract law, a mathematical law. We agree with M. 
Carleron; and this is the point of debate also between St. 
Thomas and the modern. : 
If, then, Our Common Doctor’s analysis so far holds 
good, the ancient Greek thinkers were wrong in seeing only 
“matter” as the principle of substance. We have had 
already pointed out to us that the “ actual ” is being rather 
than the potential, the indeterminate, and whatever else 
matter may be, of its “quiddity” it is indeterminate— 
mere potency capable of being realized. ‘ Act” is prior. 
“Act” reduces the “potential” in the quiddity of sub 
stance to a positive typical quality or “idea.” We may 
exemplify this quality of the “what” from the arts. As 
the figure or form gives the distinctive character in the 
marble chiselled to a statue of Hercules, so “ form ” is the 
name retained all through the school for the directive, 
anticipatory, regulative, or typical aspect in. things. It 
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St. Thomas 


makes the sensible substances intelligible. Strangely 
enough, what so many ancients or moderns have not per- 
ceived, or go so far as to deny, is that in this conception of 
“thinghood”” we are already elevated to a region above 
and beyond the sensible “adjectivals.” We are in the 
world of “noumena”; and substance, either as to its 
“form ” or its “ matter,” is not a sensible thing, a pheno- 
menon. ‘ These early thinkers,” says St. Thomas, “ even 
identified the ‘form’ with the white or the black, the great 
or the small, the hard or the soft, with movement, the 
‘forces? and passions, all of which are clearly sensible 
omena, and consequently when these sensibles are 
taken away the substrate is found to be merely ‘ matter.’ ” 
They could not discover substantial “form.” With their 
matter only as substance, and the “accidental forms,” the 
adjectivals, they get air and water or the four elements as 
their first singular inhabitants of the world. But not so 
Aristotle. With marked emphasis he declares that this 
ure comes from an ignorance of the “ matter ” also. 
“Therefore,” he asserts, “to reduce all things thus to 
‘forms’ and to eliminate ‘ matter’ is useless labour . . . 
for an animal is something perceptible, and it is not pos- 
sible to define it without reference to movement.” A sub- 
stance in movement he takes to be so evident that it does 
not require proof. As fact it is immediate, manifest. 
Nature is always in a state of flux. Things are born and 
perish as to their very essence, and do not merely change 
as to their accidents, and this postulates “ matter.” 
Motion, then, is the clue to this mysterious constituent of 
things. Weare now strictly in Natural Philosophy. The 
ite sets out this teaching in the first books of his 
Physics. He finds because creatures “come to be” and 
“pass away ” as to their substance, that the subject of their 
changing must be other than either the beginning or the 
end of such a motion—viz., there must be a something 
capable of holding the process itself, a subject sustaining 
the substantial alteration and able to be both states involved 
in the “coming to be ” of the one and the “ passing away ” 
of the other. This is not a case of creation out of nothing. 
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And so this common ground of the rising up and falligh 
away of the substantial “forms” must be other than if,. 
changing terms with their privations. This, he says, 
“matter”—a quiddity not only differing from the qual, 
tity and quality of the accidents (motions and alteratiogl - 
are involved in their essences also), but really distinguish 
from the substantial form that comes and goes. So th 
“matter” in this respect is neither a substance wholly nf 
a quality nora quantity. Neither does it belong to any; 
those “ kinds” of entities which our world is divided ing 
and classified by. No wonder St. Thomas declares th 
matter to be most marvellous, whose “stuff ” we ship” 
never succeed in fully delineating, and without whidf, 
nature could not evolve, nor even be explained. It hay 
no kinship with the “ matter” of the early Greek philow}, 
phers nor with the moderns who carry on the pos} 
Cartesian traditions. Unlike their primal “ stuff ” it if, 
not in the sensible order at all. It is not phenomem 
because it is imperceptible. It is noumena—a joint prit- be 
ciple of the noumenal “thing.” It is that “subject” “ 
which must be recognized in intellectual predication as the}, 
ultimately concrete but not quantitative embodiment, that} , 
holds together the rise and fall of organic and inorgank 
“forms.” Evidently a quiddity of so indeterminate 2} 
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character cannot be “separate” and individual, cannot be}. 
a natural object which is known as a “this” or “that” 
It is quite too indefinite for existence even of itself. Then}, 
it must “receive” or be caught up by the “form” to 
possess its own reality as joint constituent or ‘ moment” 
of the atom that is the individual existing in nature. As 
an object of the mind—an intelligible idea—it can only be 
inferred by a similitude of proportionality to the form. 
Yet it has this much analogical unity and intelligibility. 
We may add, too, that substantial form also differs from} 
the substance, that it likewise exists with the existence of} 
the whole and not of itself. Neither “matter” nor 
“form” is a thing. “The causes and principles, then, 
are three, two being the pair of opposites, of which ones 
definition and form and the other is privation, and the third 
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ing the matter,” to use Aristotle’s own words in sum- 
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instance, have very little being. Nevertheless, these are 
better known humanwise than their substances. They are 
as thet rer the senses. As Aristotle puts it: “‘ We must start 
that fom that which is barely intelligible, but intelligible to 
voanief oneself, and try to understand what is intelligible in itself, 
Bg passing by way of those very things which one under- 
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that»| mbibing the dialectic of Plato, had for many years given 
Ther himself up to the study of biology at Lesbos before pub- 
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mistake of seeing only the empirical philosopher in the 
Iy he] Atstotle of the Physics. Far from it. The principles of 
y | natural science, as he teaches there, are taken as assumed 
silty. from the “metaphysics” and are proved by these other 
foals orc per se nota. In the comment of Professor 
oachim, “Natural Philosophy similarly (like every 
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And so this common ground of the rising up and falling ‘be 
away of the substantial “forms” must be other than its ™ 
changing terms with their privations. This, he says, js. 

“matter”—a quiddity not only differing from the quan. be 
tity and quality of the accidents (motions and alterations 4 
are involved in their essences also), but really distinguished | 7 
from the substantial form that comes and goes. So that 

“matter” in this respect is neither a substance wholly nor 
a quality nor a quantity. Neither does it belong to any of 
those “‘ kinds ” of entities which our world is divided into 
and classified by. No wonder St. Thomas declares this 
matter to be most marvellous, whose “ stuff ” we shall 
never succeed in fully delineating, and without which 
nature could not evolve, nor even be explained. It has 
no kinship with the “ matter” of the early Greek philoso- 
phers nor with the moderns who carry on the post- 
Cartesian traditions. Unlike their primal “ stuff” it is 
not in the sensible order at all. It is not phenomena, 
because it is imperceptible. It is noumena—a joint prin- 
ciple of the noumenal “thing.” It is that “subject” 
which must be recognized in intellectual predication as the 
ultimately concrete but not quantitative embodiment, that 
holds together the rise and fall of organic and inorganic 
“forms.” Evidently a quiddity of so indeterminate a 
character cannot be “separate” and individual, cannot be 
a natural object which is known as a “this” or “that.” | 
It is quite too indefinite for existence even of itself. Then 
it must “receive” or be caught up by the “form” to 
possess its own reality as joint constituent or “ moment” 
of the atom that is the individual existing in nature. As 
an object of the mind—an intelligible idea—it can only be 
inferred by a similitude of proportionality to the form. 
Yet it has this much analogical unity and intelligibility. 
We may add, too, that substantial form also differs from 
the substance, that it likewise exists with the existence of 
the whole and not of itself. Neither “matter” nor 
“form” is a thing. “The causes and principles, then, 
are three, two being the pair of opposites, of which one 1s 
definition and form and the other is privation, and the third 
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all being the matter,” to use Aristotle’s own words in sum- 
"8 ming up. So much, then, for the natural objects about 
an its hich our minds are first conversant and about which 
YS, 1s ‘Science deals. They are individual substances which, 
van- ‘although separate instances of their kind, are nevertheless 
ations ‘cal and universal. We are at the antipodes of abstract 
shed © ( ws” and the post-Cartesian developments. We must 
> that now ask what Our Doctor meant by Scientific method. 
Y nor Firstly, however intelligible the summa rerum may 
ny of be as to itself, we must start our investigation of it by what 
© we are already cognisant of. And these notions are 
bo erally about aspects of life which are obscure even in 
vhich ‘their own truth, still more so to us men. Human know- 
. roa ledge arises in the senses, and those perceptions are clearer 
which are nearest the senses. But in nature contrariwise: 
©80- those that are most actual and so more remote from the 
Post: senses, which deal with sensibles possessing the least 
in © degree of reality. ‘ Accidents,” motion and privation, for 
“ma, ' instance, have very little being. Nevertheless, these are 
rod better known humanwise than their substances. They are 
the nearer the senses. As Aristotle puts it: “ We must start 
dice from that which is barely intelligible, but intelligible to 
. oneself, and try to understand what is intelligible in itself, 
a passing by way of those very things which one under- 
+ he | stands.” It is helpful to recall that the Philosopher, after 
at imbibing the dialectic of Plato, had for many years given 
“hen | himself up to the study of biology at Lesbos before pub- 
lishing these books of the metaphysics. He there began 
ot» the first marine laboratory. But we must not fall into the 
As Mistake of seeing only the empirical philosopher in the 
be Aristotle of the Physics. Far from it. The principles of 
y natural science, as he teaches there, are taken as assumed 
lity. from the “metaphysics” and are proved by these other 
“om | Principles per se nota. In the comment of Professor 
» of | Joachim, “Natural Philosophy similarly (like every 
nor | Silence) takes for granted the meaning and the being of 
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of the ‘being’ of the kind and of its articulations is the 
wmdGecrs of the science.” 

We are now concerned with that kind of substance o¢ 
atom which has the principle of its movement and reg 
present in itself; and, as Aristotle goes on to state, evi- 
dently this science is neither practical nor productive. . , , 
Physics must be a theoretical science. Some sciences, in- 
sists St. Thomas, are theoretical or speculative which 
depend upon “matter” in their existence: they can only 
exist in matter. And these again are distinguished, for 
some depend upon matter not only as to their existence but 
as to their being understood, as instanced by those in whose 
definition sensible matter is found. In the definition of a 
man we must accept flesh and bone. And Physical Science 
is about such as these. ‘‘ Matter,” that is to say, which is 
informed by the idea and belongs therefore to the quiddity 
in its very meaning. We must not fail, then, to notice the 
nature of the essence and of its definition. We are 
examining causes and causes of real entities, whereas per- 
ceptions or cognitions which are only sensitive are not 
produced by way of cause and principle, but “ happen” 
because the sensible becomes an object of sensation, the 
experimental field of induction. Now only the intellect 
can operate with the discourse of a “cause to the caused,” 
and vice versa. All cognition in the strict sense is after 
the manner of some “ form,” some “ idea ”—viz., a prin- 
ciple of understanding. The intellectual soul conceives 
substance in this absolute order, not empirically or rela- 
tively as designated by the sensible accidents. A further 
reason why this science is theoretical. 

The position, then, is that intellect as the contemplative 
faculty keeps the chief grasp on the object in all its vary- 
ing states, but this requires the aid of a power also 
cogitative, the vis cogitativa that gathers up for it into a 
unity, the sense modifications by which the particular 
instances of any class are perceived. And although the 
superior and inferior powers or apprehension fall on the 
same object, they do not operate similarly. In a mind that 
discourses about things, the “forms” as known exist by a 
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St. Thomas 


sertain action of these exterior substances on the soul. All 
ition is through and by the “forms.” Then the “forms ” 
that are in the intellect firstly and chiefly envisage the sub- 
stances outside the soul as to their “forms.” Immaterial 
gre they then, and in this respect products of the mind; 
but they are none the less the similitudes of the material 
embodiments. A stone has a higher life in the mind than 
in its concrete state. It is not necessary that such con- 

entities should live with the reality of those things 
whose similitudes they are, but they must agree with them 
in “idea.” So the scientific man works with this universal 
or de-materialized “‘ idea ” as not only the substance known 
but as the means by which he holds it as known. It does 
not follow in the least that in a world whose inhabitants 
are individuals, with an indefinite multiplicity of singular 
instances, each of which is a “This here now,” 
that he cannot build up a Science about it. Material 
substances, even as to their substance and which include 
the whole realm of the corporeal, are not visible to the 
bodily eye, nor do they fall under any of the senses, 
not even the imagination: they are strictly objects of the 
intellect. For the mind’s proper object is the “ quiddity,” 
the “what ” of the substance. Scientific thinking retains 
this core of “‘ selfhood ” and “ thinghood,” what cannot be 
otherwise, the necessary “moment” of its being, and 
neglects the merely relative, accidental, or contingent. 
“In the arts, as the Philosopher remarks, one does not 
concern oneself with the accidental.” 

“All doctrine at once perishes,” agrees St. Thomas’s 
commentator, the great Cajetan, “ aan it stands upon 
those things which are, per se—i.e., by and in them- 
slves. But is not St. Thomas’s world, at least the sub- 
luminary portion of it, in its very vitals—as to its sub- 
stance even—sd continually ‘coming to be’ and ‘ passing 
away,’ is it not so perishable, and to such an extent even, 
that he declares that left to itself it would cease and at one 
teal instant there would be an end? And what of the tire- 
less flux of the qualities of substances in their alterations 
and local motions in space? The haphazard, the unfore- 
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seen, are they not predicates that befit this ‘ shifting 
scene’??? 

A reality which, he insists, is the very furthest removed 
from the “cadre” of the mathematical, from impo 
“ hypostatized ” law in which abstract thoughts of the mind 
have sought to encase it. Life does not seem, then, to 
admit of any static treatment, and a mentally minded Hera. 
clitus should have the last say. His reply is masterly, 
Contingent beings can be understood in a twofold manner: 
either according to their universal “ ideas,” “ such every. 
where always,” their substances as essence, and as they 
exist in their particular “ here and now” conditions. Now 
both combine in a real unity in the object known and sub- 
ject knowing. To take the mind’s part first, it is agreed 
that the sensibles or adjectivals are principles to this extent 
that the act of understanding goes through to the senses, 
yet on the other hand one cannot say that perception of the 
sensible is the total and perfect cause of intellectual cop- 
nition, but it is rather in a certain respect the matter of the 
cause. The senses certainly demonstrate: we depend 
upon them; and the demonstration which is by their sign 
or “effect” is rather used in this science. But by this 
way of induction the senses also produce a universal 
faculty in the soul, in so far as all the singular embodi- 
ments of any species are considered by the cogitative or 
“passive intellect” (this must not be mistaken for the 
intellect that thinks). This faculty focusses into a unity 
the various singular and numerical “ adjectivals ” it is con- 
sidering, and brings them up to the verge of the common 
type or law. This can be done because this passive power 
is joined up with the intellective power proper in the same 
subject, so that the subject knows “this ” man as this man, 
and “this” wood as this wood. For this “ passive” in- 
tellect has a certain eminence in man not precisely as belong- 
ing to the sensitive powers, but because of an affinity and 
nearness to the universal immaterial “idea,” it gets 4 
reflection from this latter. The same power, then, but 
more perfect than in other animals. We must maintain 


that unless the senses were in some way interested of 
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St. TThomas 


themselves with the universal, suggestive of what they do 
not contain, and anticipations of the unity of the typical 
plan, it would never be possible for the unaided mind to 
attain the universal. Now with regard to the object, no 
thinker is more positive than our “ Common Doctor ” that 
in nature we are dealing with a “ this here now ” perceptible 

n or “ thing ”*—from man to the “atom ” of the least 

ies of existence, each and all concrete in sensible matter, 
each and all in rest or motion, both with respect to their 
substances and to their accidents. This central ground, in 
fux often, combined with the mutability of the sensibles, 
their many differences which are not uniform having to be 
got together, certainly introduces a less firm cognition. 
Opinion, not science, he tells, is about the contingent, the 
corruptible, the fortuitous. And the nearer one gets to 
the sensible singulars, as in chemistry and medicine, for 
instance, the further one moves to the infinite. Infinity 
befits matter; and if one particular is omitted—how im- 
portant is this statement—error is at once set up. Who- 
soever, then, neglects the senses in the natural sciences, 
begins in error. We judge nature according as the senses 
reveal her. 

Are we not, then, back again in Plato’s dilemma? How 
can we get a permanent hold out of this relative sensitive 
source, this va et vient of appearances, “the shadows of 
the cave”? Plato failed to distinguish what is per se in 
definition and what is per accidens. ‘In mobilibus autem 
et corruptibilibus est necessarium ut in pluribus,” reiterates 
Cajetan. Necessity must be found generally, for the most 
part, even in this dispersion. In physical demonstration 
we can deduce the actual properties of a thing in the 
universal sense: they are binding moments, but not in 
particular cases, he adds. We are reminded of a con- 
troversy in the recent numbers of Mind about the red and 
the shades of redness, in particular red roses. We never 
are far away from this old difficulty. St. Thomas’s own 
words are well worth quoting—words which could profit- 
ably introduce any philosophical treatise. “The meta- 
physician ponders over also distinct things in nature, not 
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to account for their proper notions by which they are such 
and such existences, but because they have a share in the 
common idea of being, so that matter and motion pertain 
to this consideration.” You cannot exclude the meta. 
physical from the domain of any entity. For firstly, the 
“idea” which orientates and draws “ matter” to itself— 
universal “ matter ”—to build up the definition, let ys 
say, of a rose-tree, serves a basis for the abstraction of the 
universal; and, secondly, because its embodiment in this 
rose-tree includes the same matter as made numerically 
singular. There is no real distinction between the essence 
and the individual. So that the abstraction is not that of 
the “form” from the “matter” of the tree, but of the 
tree’s nature as a whole from the particular “here and 
now” instance of it. The same applies to the most 
tenuous realities of physics, such as motion or energy. 
The reason in the latter is that any movement is measured 
by time, and the first of all motions is local movement; 
remove this and no alteration can happen, either substan- 
tially or accidentally, so it is quite imperative for anything 
to be mobile that it be “here and now.” But to be “here 
and now” follows from the “assigned” quantitative 
“matter ” of the mobile object—+.e., individualized by the 
real “matter” under “assigned” dimensions. Here 
again we have the objective ground for the abstraction of 
the universal per se from the particular hic et nunc per 
accidens of the moving body, qua moving. Some 
thing of an essence that is not an entity, not a relation nor 
a privation, but still of an actual, then intelligible reality 
is always there even in this motion, qua moving. You 
cannot, it is true, have the subject of the motion, this sweep 
of my arm, unless quantity is understood; but, on the 
other hand, motion in its quiddity or nature St. Thomas 
subtly perceives, does not pertain to quantity but ex- 
traneously assumes it, because the dividing up of a move- 
ment is taken from spatial division or the mobile — 
division. Motion does not belong to mathematics. 1 
is a quality. Could this conception of Science be more 
radically separated from the later schools in which mathe- 
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St. Thomas 


matical matter, energy, and the rest are looked upon as the 
interesting and sole concern of natural science? 

In parenthesis may the writer of this imperfect sum- 
mary of the ancient mentality record that he drew M. 
Bergson’s attention to this aspect of the problem many 
years ago? Motion, it was pointed out, could never be 
known at all unless the idea which manifests it were 
transcendent to either a static or dynamic order. Only 
thus as immaterial is it capable of holding the passing of 
the Flux—the changing in its essential transcendent rela- 
tivity. In and of itself movement escapes the “ before 
and after ’; such a focus is never with it: it is the elusive. 
Soul, then, is vital to the completion of nature, personality 
to the full stature of “thinghood.” ‘Scenery is fine,” 
says Keats, “ but human nature is finer.” 

The idée directrice, to use Claude Bernard’s happy ex- 
pression, is at the heart of the real, the nucleus about which 
all similarities and sequences are ordered to a law. The 
“idea” which science uses is not the note of a collection, 
as in the word stone used for the sum of a heap of stones, 
and rightly called an arithmetical universal or class. No, it 
isa quiddity which as character or “form ” quality antici- 
pates, by its applicability to each separate embodiment of 
the class stone, e.g., and so is wholly shared by each single 
stone. Each is as surely stone nature as another. This 
is the strict universal, One in many and of the many.” 
Here we possess what moderns call the “constitutive 
moment” of the nature of the aromov eidos—not a con- 
vention or label or class notion. For this latter manner 
of naming the “one and the many” of the summa 
verum of true multiplicity, of moving persons or 
“atoms,” contains merely verbal unity; it is an “eti- 
quette.” The true predicate necessarily befits every pos- 
sible self or subject; it is a “such everywhere always.” 
And as cause this quiddity is strictly noumenal and 
binding. Science is about that which cannot of its nature 


be otherwise. J. RABY. 









ST. PETER’S, THE HOLY 
YEAR, AND BERNINI 


HE canonization on May 17 of the Saint now go 
familiar as the Little Flower of Jesus initiated a new 
phase of the Holy Year. It included an illumination of 
St. Peter’s such as had not been witnessed for over half a 
century. Oil lamps, arranged on the old-time honoured 
pattern, were once more used, and the shimmering quality 
of the light made it appear at times as though the great 
basilica were literally being lifted up to heaven. The 
illumination was repeated in honour of the Saints canonized 
on Whit Sunday, and it may take place again when the 
Holy Year of Jubilee reaches its culminating point on the 
Feast of the Apostles. Those who saw the opening of the 
Porta Santa on Christmas Eve last, or the Coronation of 
the reigning Pontiff in 1922, or the unforgettable canoniza- 
tion of St. Joan of Arc, may think that the magnificence 
then displayed could not easily be surpassed. But what 
makes this year’s functions so memorable is a new accuracy 
of detail, a revival of ancient, and an introduction of 
modern, elements which vividly punctuate the meaning and 
purpose of the basilica and bring the tens of thousands 
present to realize the unity of the great Church’s life and 
also the manner in which this unity is expressed in its art. 
From the first St. Peter’s was the church of the Rock 
whence flowed the stream of the Faith that was destined to 
refashion the world. Tu es Petrus et super hanc petram 
aedificabo ecclesiam meam is the fundamental idea and the 
recurrent theme of all its decoration and ceremonial. This 
leit motif presents itself to us as we approach the church 
and catch sight of Buonvicino’s relief of the “ Giving the 
keys to Peter”; it is repeated in another mode in Bernim’s 
mystical version of the “ Pasce oves meas ” over the central 
door; its full splendour centres in the Apostles’ Tomb with 
its eighty-nine lamps burning night and day, and is carried 
upward by the great baldacchino that links the holy place 
below to the dome where the actual words of the Charge are 
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St. Peter’s 


inscribed in gold round the frieze of the drum. Finally, 
the theme receives its final apotheosis in the tribune of the 
apse where the Cathedra Petri is enshrined as emblem of 
the Papacy. And everywhere the same nae is pro- 
claimed; by the statues of Saints that line the four arms 
of the cross and form, as it were, a guard of honour round 
the Tomb; by the angels who dart forward from the 
spandrels of the arches like ancient victories; by the popes 
who, enthroned on their tombs, protect the great basilica 
in death as they had presided over the Church in life. The 
mosaics round the piers of the dome representing the 
miracles of St. Peter intensify the Apostle’s glory, and the 
medallions of the popes on the pilasters of the nave recall 
the long series of his successors. When on solemn occa- 
sions the Vicar of Christ makes his appearance on the sedia 
gestatoria between the imperial flabelli, and is greeted by 
the silver trumpets, the majestic surroundings acquire a 
new unity that flows, as it were, from the figure of the 
reigning Peter. 

his logical sequence dominated by one ruling idea, this 
balance of harmonies and contrasts as in a symphony, is the 
secret of that extraordinary sense of unity which everyone 
feels on entering the basilica. The great lines of the struc- 
ture and the detail of its accessories are all conceived in one 
frame of mind, from which flows as a natural and imme- 
diate consequence the devotional spirit of the place. It is 
often said that one cannot pray in St. Peter’s—a remark 
which shows how little the religious spirit of the Italian 
seventeenth century is yet understood. St. Peter’s has not 
the intimacy of a private oratory, nor does it convey the 
sense of personal contact with the mysteries of the faith 
that characterizes the atmosphere of a medieval cathedral. 
But it offers us another aspect of the Catholic spirit; it 
encourages and embraces the simultaneous and collective 
worship of a vast body of men, no longer an assembly of 
individuals fortuitously gathered together for their own 
ends, but a great society with a real life apart from the 
separate existence of its individual members, and a power 
of collective expression outside their private hopes and 
IOI 








St. Peter’s 


desires. The true greatness of St. Peter’s as a place of 
worship can only be realized to the full on great ceremonial 
occasions. Onany one of the great feasts of this year, when 
a hundred thousand people Z all nations are said to pass 
through the church, the question whether it is possible to 
pray in St. Peter’s is answered once for all. 

Moments like these, therefore, in which the dominating 
idea of the basilica is raised to its highest pitch, seem to 
impose it as a sacred duty to recall the memory of the 
pontiffs and artists who contributed to make St. Peter's 
what it now is. Seven pontiffs initiated and superintended 
the building of the new basilica begun in 1506, and four 
great artists devoted themselves to carrying out their ideas, 
Julius IT employed Bramante, to whom we are indebted for 
the characteristic forms of the church—the great order, the 
niched piers, the transepts and the apses; Paul III, the 
patron of Michelangelo, who heightened the flat dome of 
Bramante, and thus gave the church that feature with which 
we first and last associate it; and Sixtus V, in whose reign 
Michelangelo’s cer was finally carried into effect. The 
next pope, Paul V, desiring that the claims of ceremonial 
might be satisfied and that the traditional sacred places 
might all be enclosed within the new church, decided to 
lengthen the nave to substitute a new fagade for the portico 
planned by Michelangelo. Carlo Maderno carried out the 
alterations in the masterly manner that we know. His 
nave, portico, and loggia are being gradually acknowledged 
to be a triumphant solution of a most exacting problem. 
The recent illuminations showed up to perfection the state- 
liness of his facade, the strength of his soaring pilasters, the 
delicacy of the decoration, the skill with which he intro- 


duced the balcony of the papal benediction into the first — 


story. 

Finally, three great popes of the seventeenth century— 
Urban VIII, Innocent X, and Alexander VII—by their 
fidelity to Gian Lorenzo Bernini and his conceptions, left 
the church with unity unimpaired and endowed with that 
splendour of ornament which makes it the most impressive 
monument of modern times. It is Bernini’s name which 
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St. Peter’s 


remains indissolubly associated with the basilica in its final 
form, and he knew, as few artists have known before or 
since, how to emphasize the character of the church without 
interfering with the claims of tradition. In order to realize 
what St. Peter’s owes to him, we need only look at any of 
the numerous prints which show both the outside and the 
inside of the basilica as it was before he built his colonnade 
or inserted the baldacchino under the dome, or the tribune 

inst the wall of the apse, or the triumphal arches that 
mask the transition from the older Greek cross to Maderno’s 
prolongation of the church. 

As St. Peter’s in its completed form is the most typical 
building of its epoch, so Bernini, fourth and last of the 
great masters who were responsible for the basilica, is the 
dominating artistic personality of his age. Born in 1598, 
he lived to the year 1680, so that his long life practically 
coincided with the century during which the art born from 
the counter-Reformation blossomed out into radiant per- 
fection. From the middle of the sixteenth century Rome 
had been assuming the sovereign control of art throughout 
Italy, and for the next two hundred years the artistic 
destinies of Europe were moulded by Catholic thought and 
depended upon the example set in Rome. The Lutheran 
storm, which had at one moment threatened the very citadel 
of the Faith, had passed away beyond the Alps; the Turkish 
peril had been removed, it was thought for ever, at the battle 
of Lepanto; the Council of Trent had initiated an era of 
healing and reform. A new peace of the Church had been 
secured, and everywhere a new life of the spirit was stirring, 
unequalled for force and vividness since medieval times. 
Italian creative genius was not slow to respond to the 
stimulus and to discover fresh artistic formulas to embody 
the glories of the age. 

Into this world of achievement and promise Gian 
Lorenzo Bernini was born in 1599. Though in after years 
he always spoke of himself as a Roman and was passionately 
attached to Rome, his birthplace was Naples. Through his 
father, who was a Tuscan and himself a sculptor of merit, 
Lorenzo belonged to the race that had given Italy many of 
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her greatest artists, while from his Neapolitan mother hemay 
have inherited, with perhaps some strain of Spanish blood, the 
religious temperament which deepened with the years and 
made him the supreme interpreter of seventeenth-cen 
mysticism. While Lorenzo was still a boy, the Bernini 
family settled in Rome, where, under his father’s guidance, 
his genius rapidly matured. At the early age of twenty- 
three we a!ready find him executing important works for 
the powerful cardinal and patron of art, Scipione Borghese 
(Pluto and Persephone, 1622; David, 1622; Apollo and 
Daphne, 1623). Later his highly mystical temperament 
found an outlet in the superb series which includes the St. 
Bibbiana in the church of the same name (1626); the St. 
Francis of St. Pietro in Montorio (1636); the Noli me 
tangere at SS. Domenico e Sisto (1641); the famous St. 
Teresa in ecstasy (1646); the St. Jerome and the Mag- 
dalene of the Cathedral of Siena (1658-59). He was also 
an architect of the first order (St. Andrea al Quirinale), and 
could bend the human form to architectonic purposes, as, 
for instance, the Barberini Triton or the fluvial deities of 
the Piazza Navona. He understood the structural values 
of the skeleton (skeletons on tombs of Urban VIII and 
Alexander VII); the grace of plant life (flowers at the foot 
of the St. Bibbiana, laurels of the “ Apollo and Daphne”; 
laurels of the baldacchino); the beauty and character of 
animals (elephant of the Minerva, the Barberini bees, etc.); 
and when necessary he could rival the quattrocentists and 
carve and model like a goldsmith. 

Such was the man a in 1624, when only twenty-six, 
was summoned by Urban VIII to execute important 
decorative works at St. Peter’s, and who, five years later, 
upon the death of Maderno, succeeded him as master of 
the cathedral. A charming story is told how as a boy 
Bernini had been taken one day by the Carracci to see the 
great unfinished basilica, and how, looking round at the 

unt pile still bare of any decoration, he exclaimed, “ Oh, 
might I help finish it when I am grown up?” Rarely has 
a child’s dream been more splendidly fulfilled. In all his 
work at St. Peter’s Bernini strives to vindicate the beauty 
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St. Peter’s 


that arises from the alliance of sculpture and architecture— 
a point which it is well to notice at a time when architecture 
tends more and more to reject all decoration, whether 
painted or sculptured, and to rely for effect on its own 
resources. ‘The colonnade, for instance, affords a striking 
example of his use of the two arts; the movement of the 

nificent Doric columns is continued upward into infinite 
space by figures of saints exquisitely poised and harmoniz- 
ing with one another. Bernini’s whole treatment of the 
piazza in relation to the Basilica, the manner in which the 
pillared curve unites with the facade of Maderno and with 
the cupola of Michelangelo, shows that in his mind archi- 
tecture, like sculpture, may find its inspiration in the pro- 
portions of the human body. A drawing by Bernini 
actually exists in which he conceives the basilica as a figure 
of which the cupola is the head and the colonnade the two 
arms outstretched as if to ingather the world. 


And what is this that rises propped 
With pillars of prodigious girth? 

Is it really on the earth, 

This miraculous Dome of God? 

Has the angel’s measuring-rod, 

Which numbered cubits, gem from gem, 
*T wixt the gates of the new Jerusalem, 
Meted it out; and what he meted, 

Have the sons of men completed ? 
Binding, ever as he bade, 

Columns in the colonnade 

With arms wide open to embrace 

The entry of the human race. 


The impression awakened by the colonnade is intensified 
as we enter the basilica and catch sight of the baldacchino 
erected by Bernini over the Tomb of the Apostle. Upon 
this wonderful work Bernini lavished the inspiration of his 
youth. With respect for tradition, which never deserted 
him, he borrowed the idea of his spiral columns from those 
that had stood before the tomb in the first basilica, brought, 
it is said, from the temple of Jerusalem in the fourth cen- 
tury. The aesthetic gain that followed was immense, since 
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by substituting a winding for a vertical movement all sense 
of heaviness was removed from the huge structure, which 
thus linked the altar over the Tomb to the cupola above 
without crushing the one or being itself overwhelmed by 
the other. The canopy itself is of airy lightness. It js 
adorned by a valance simulating a rich embroidery swaying 
gently, as it were, in the wind, while four S-shaped volutes 
continue the ascensional movement of the columns and 
meet to form the basis of the great cross that surmounts the 
whole. But stability is not _ sombre and this is secured 
by the magnificent bronze angels at the four corners of the 
canopy. The spirals of the ce drums, the discreet use 
of gilding, the exquisite laurel branches along which putt 
chase the Barberini bees, while other putti carry the papal 
escutcheon, betray a hand skilled in the goldsmith’s art. 
When the basilica is illuminated, the detail of all this 
decoration comes out with special vividness, and the four 
angels above seem touched to gold.* But the true great- 
ness of the baldacchino is :n the intimate relation that exists 
between it and the ceremonial of the altar, an aspect im- 
mortalized by Browning in the poem from which we have 


already quoted— 
. earth’s best endowment 
Blends with heaven’s; the taper-fires 
Pant up the winding brazen spires, 
Heave loftier yet the baldacchin. 


St. Peter’s always responds with exactitude to the claims of 
ceremonial and liturgy. On Whit Sunday last, for in- 
stance, at the Papal Mass which followed upon the double 
canonization, the huge assemblage present seemed to live 
again the words of the Epistle of the day: Et factus est 
repente de coelo sonus tanguam advenimtis spiritus vehe- 
mentis et replevit totum domum ubi erant sedentes. 

The gigantic altarpiece which Bernini constructed at the 
end of the choir to contain the fragments of the Chait 
which, according to a venerable tradition, was that from 

* It is to be hoped that before the Anno Santo is over we may see the 


luminous cross, now banished to the new Museo Petriano, suspended once 
more from the dome while the rest of the church is left in complete darkness. 
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St. Peter’s 


which Peter taught, harmonizes with the lines of the church 
as perfectly as the baldacchino. It is built into the apse 
and against it, so as to appear an integral part of the basilica. 
The base of the composition is formed by the accurately 
balanced group of the four Fathers of the Church, who 
stand on high pedestals, two on each side, as if to herald 
the advent of the Chair. The Chair itself descends from 
heaven guided by the dove of the Holy Ghost in a glory of 

Is and of sun-lit clouds, the whole set against a back- 

und of golden rays drawn with the precision that a Greek 
might have bestowed on the shafts of Apollo. Bernini’s 
treatment of the subject deserves a word of comment. A 
lesser man might have been content to enclose the Chair 
within a reliquary and to paint or sculpt above it some 
episode particular to the life of Peter. But Bernini prefers 
to pronounce the apologia of the church’s patron saint by 
eiminating from his conception every personal and in- 
dividual » Hnaaey It is not the Apostle, but the papacy 
itself, that Bernini takes for his theme, exalting and ampli- 
fying it, and crystallizing, as it were, all Christian dogma 
ina single formula. 

We es spoken of Bernini’s main achievements in St. 
Peter’s, but the whole basilica is alive with his genius. His 
monument of Urban VIII shows him a true Eomadens of 
Michelangelo in his use of allegory and in his power of 
building up an architectural design with the help of the 
human figure. In this instance the figures of Charity and 
Justice serve to broaden the base, while that of the seated 
pope completes the pyramidal outline. In the more 
dramatic tomb of Alexander VII the allegorical figures have 
amore pictorial function, whilst unity is given to the com- 
position by the gorgeous curtain of coloured marble that 
partly masks the hard line of the doorway. The designs of 
the pavements, both in Maderno’s vestibule and in the 
church itself, are mainly Bernini’s. So also are the medal- 
lions of the popes on the pilasters, which, although perhaps 
not altogether happy compositions, still recall the fact that 
portraits of the popes had formed part of the decoration of 
the old St. Peter’s. The pairs of angels on the arches 
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of the nave were introduced to relieve the severity of 
Maderno’s ceiling. The angels who bear the escutcheon 
of the Pamphili pope (Innocent X) over the triumphal 
arches of the nave, between Bramante’s Greek cross and 
Maderno’s prolongation, rival the decorative group also by 
Bernini over the Scala Regia in the Vatican. For one of 
the niched pylons of the dome, Bernini created the noble 
figure of St. Longinus and made the beautiful relief in 
the loggia above. His monument of Countess Matilda 
one of the earliest to be set up in the new St. Peter’s, is like 
the tombs, the baldacchino, and the cathedral—a tribute to 
the papacy. The subject carved on the base—one of the 
rare instances in which Bernini worked in relief—represents 
the absolution of Henry VI by Pope Hildebrand (Gr 
VII), thus affirming the dependency of kings and of th 
dominions of this world upon the spiritual power of the 
Church. The last monument which he executed for the 
basilica is one of touching beauty. This is the altar of the 
Blessed Sacrament, ordered by Clement [X Altieri, the plan 
of which can still be well studied in the plate of Alessandro 
Specchi. For the tabernacle, Bernini borrowed the circular 
form of Bramante’s tempietto at St. Peter’s in Montorio, 
but he heightened the dome as if in emulation of Michel- 
angelo’s, and placed round the drum statuettes of the twelve 
Apostles, which are fine examples of the goldsmith’s art. 
Gold, silver, and lapiz-lazuli are introduced with a con- 
summate feeling for colour, and to give the tabernacle the 
necessary importance on the altar he flanked it by two grace- 
ful figures of adoring angels. This exquisite object was 
overlooked by Baedeker, who kept all his stars for the 
neighbouring bronze tomb of Sixtus IV. Greatly as some 
may regret the removal of Pollaiuolo’s masterpiece to the 
new Museo Petriano, its disappearance cannot but be wel- 
come to the many who can now enjoy undisturbed the peace 
of the exquisite chapel and the beauty of the shrine erected 
by Bernini in honour of the central mystery of the Catholic 
Faith. 


* * a * * 
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Holy Year crowds, varied as any seen in 
E Dee Nobilec a Coronation, cross and recross — 
dome and one rejoices a ar sagt ee ve - 
re resented, no longer deterred by fal: 
Bil unrest or of overcrowding this’ ong — 
ilorims come to join in thi : 
Seen ici and to wasn this demonstration of - 
nnial unity of the Catholic Faith. An — 
S iosiastic is reported to have said recently that t - i 
f Jubilee had transformed Rome into the true - a a 
the League of Nations—a happy phrase that exac y su . 
up the actual position of the Eternal City. She ~. ae 
nce more the Arx nationum omnium, and St. Peter’s, - 
church of the Apostle, stands eternally as the supreme 7 
bol of the unity which Bernini so magnificently interpre 


— EUGENIE STRONG. 








LETTERS OF LOUISE 
IMOGEN GUINEY* 


I 
TOSS back your book, none the worse, I hope, for a 


line remembered out of Beaumont and Fletcher. Yoy 
don’t know how few make up the only public I care for, 
or how affectionately I feel towards them, for liking my 
unserviceable rhymes. Thanks to you, too, for your own 
verses. J wish you would say that I might send the 
“ Annunciation ” (which I cunningly copy before return- 
ing it) to Mr. Orby Shipley, in England, for the supple- 
ment to Carmina Mariana, whenever it shall be issued; 
will you not? The “Song of My Lady’s Hand ” is per- 
fection—artistic perfection, that is. I won’t call it fair 
play, ecclesiastically, to prefer Theodora’s turquoise to the 
episcopal amethyst, worth not a straw, sentimentally, except 
as a symbol—worth everything, being that. I warrant 
your good and dear Bishop Huntington, not bei 
amethyst, will have no feelings hurt by these noetial 
flights, pardie! But truly, it is a most lovely lyric, and 
might have come out of “ England’s Helicon.” What 
have you done with those super-singable carols? Do not 
organists “cry for them”? The Gaude, Christiane, 
gaude, reminds me that I know another poet who has a 
graceful mastery of the dear old monkish Latin forms. | 
have the best mind in the world to send you Lionel John- 
son’s book to keep, for I have an extra copy. The quality 
of it is uneven; but I think you will like the best extra- 
ordinarily well. The lines on King Charles I (I would add 
Quasi-Beatus, only I fear you might eat me!) you may 
have met long ago in the little choice books of the Rhymers’ 
Club. 
May it give you some pious satisfaction to know that I 
heard, indirectly, that you made out (in the argot of small 


* Addressed, during the last half of the year 1896, to an American Epis- 
copalian clergyman, an old friend of her family. 
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Louise Imogen Guiney 


boys) to ‘“ throw ” our colony of retired missionaries here- 
shouts. Consider yourself posing for a vision of the 
Sarlet Thing: nothing less credible at all. (Your resi- 
dent brother, as nice as he can be, flies about in flannel, on 
, wheel, and has no services during Holy Week. That 
srt the local saints have learned, so as wi? deeficulty, to 
bide.) Perhaps you might like an escort when you come 
ain. I might offer two dogs of ducal descent: dimen- 
sions some six feet by four each. My Mother is recuperat- 
ing on the Maine coast, and my Aunt and I plod on, 
cheerful as ever, in this roasting air. I hope winds 
lve on your hill-top. “Aucassin and Nicolette” is 
acharming affair to look at or to handle; but I quite agree 
with you that it lacks the aroma of Lang’s translation. 
—Believe me, with friendly greetings, faithfully yours, 
Louise I. Gurney. 


Il 


I hope you got the delayed book, and found it good. 
Some of our English contemporaries, the minor poets, say 
my baggage of a Muse is for all the world like Lionel 
Johnson’s, which I take for the compliment it is. One can 
quite see what they mean, since the love for books and also 
for out-of-doors is marked in both of us, and pretty well 
blended. It is very simple of me, on top of all that, to say 
how much I like the Exemplar’s verse at its best, and that 
I shall look forward to your approval of it. . . . Do you 
know W. B. Yeats’ remarkable work, or Alice Meynell’s, 
a much older note, but ever-lovely? Up to a few years 
ago, I had never discovered that there were any arts and 
graces in the extant age; so I greatly delight in these folk, 
and in people of the heroic cast, like our dear William 
Eustis Russell, who died the other day and left a memory 
almost as sweet as Sir Philip Sidney’s. 

_ You will see by the postmark of this letter that “the net 
is broken, and we are delivered.” I came away with excit- 
ing suddenness, seeing the chance dancing in air, and seizing 
it before it burst. My Mother was already here,* in a 


* South Thomaston, Maine. 
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little rock-perched cot which has fallen into her hands for 


the summer; and here likewise am I, though only for g 
fortnight. . . . It is a dear, queer, unspoiled place, with 
a great view to sea, and a fir-fringed hill, and some lonely 
pastures for neighbours, and a long water-colour-like 

of the Rockland wharves to the north, backed by the va 
Camden Hills. I know all the Maine coast pretty well, 
and love it dearly: the wilder the better. This is nearly 
wild enough, but not quite. So for your nice wheat- 
scented country breeze, which got to Auburndale on an 
unbearable afternoon, I am going to send you back a splash 
of sea-foam. .. . 

Yesterday I went fishing; the gods derided me, and gave 
me sculpins. I brought my dog Lillo along, and a happier 
creature never swaggered on these deck-like piazzas. He 
has well-formed ideas, for a pup, of what is proper, or not 
proper, for me, and when I get into six or seven feet of 
smooth swimming-water calls me a New Woman, and 
sternly tows me ashore! My friend Mary Jordan, a Smith 
College girl, is with us, a-reading of St. Matthew in the 
Greek Version this moment, it being the holy Sabbath 
morn, and sure to be ready for a tennis bout or a twenty- 
mile march to-morrow. Among the few books I brought 
down was the old catalogue (1889) of the Stuart Exhibi- 
tion. It had closed, to my everlasting grief, just as I got 
to London for the first time; but the catalogue is a glorious 
rambling-ground. ‘ Your Martyr” (ait illis Carolus II: 
“Your Martyr swore twice more than ever I did!”) is 
picturesquely and affectionately to the fore. Which re- 
minds me: Is it not my Doory to pick up that velvet glove 
regarding “exclusive rights of canonization”? Who 
could have taken the “right ” from England, mother now, 
even as of yore, I firmly believe, of many, many saints! 
Could it be that living Rome keeps on doing things, and 
that whatever is dead, as a general rule, does not keep on 
doing things? I won’t quote a famous remark of Free- 
man’s, lest Your Reverence should never play with me 

in! 

Spreading my feathers again in free salt air had a weird 
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consequence, for I fell to and wrote a measly little verse 
two days ago, the first of any kind since last December. 
My best thanks to you for the permission to send your 
«Annunciation” sonnet to Mr. Shipley by-and-by. Do 
you remember The Critic’s solemnly saying once, a year or 
so back, in reviewing a Protestant treatise touching our 
Blessed Lady, that people at large really should extend 
“respectful regard ” to the Virgin? (Should we not all be 
cuumps if we felt less for George Washington’s step- 
aunt!) Said Critic is a hopeless provincial in matters 
spiritual. ‘And soe hartily fare you well, and God have 
you in goode keeping!”— Yours faithfully, Lovurse 
IMoGEN GUINEY. 


Il 


Ever since your letter reached me in Rockland, nearly 
three weeks ago, I have been aching to “hit back” in 
several instances; but more mundane things have swallowed 
meup. . . . Meanwhile such Gravenstein and Astrachan 
apples arrive in this orchard, and such Hubbardstons talk 
of arriving, that life is genuinely livable, as I find it has 
atrick of being, if one only gives it lee-way. . . . While 
[ was away I did queer deeds: I “ pomed,” as Katharine 
Tynan’s maid said of her mistress. Eight of ’em! and 
some of passable merit... . The explosion is pretty 
funny, considering that I have committed but three 
metrical offences during the whole past year. So be you 
warned, and wander not too freely by beaches and into 
woods, “lonely as a cloud.” Of course I am pleased that 
you like Lionel Johnson. The Critic has just characterized 
him as “an English Catholic who likes the classics, Welsh- 
men, infidels, and Fenians”! The lines beginning 


His are the whitenesses of soul 
That Virgil had 


are favourites with me. . . . The “S. Charles” in “My 
Patrons ” is meant for S. Charles Borromeo, n’est-ce pas? 
The first quatrain in “ My Patrons ” has had, from the first, 
an extreme charm for me. Ah! I won’t agree with you 
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that I can do better than Johnson, except that, perhaps | al 
can “blot” better. His inclusions are not all in character | to 


for he is a really able critic. 

The name Charles recalls me to our skirmishes 
Reverendissime! [ am not going to quarrel with you 
when you affirm that placing her martyr by name in her 
calendar is the Church of England’s “ comelier way ”; that 
“modern Rome, with her three degrees of canonization,” 
is apparently not quite so “comely”! Not a bit of it, 
“Comely” is precisely the descriptive adjective for the 
Church of England: for her calm services, her negative 
history, her decent uncrowded temples, her general air of 
aristocratic elegance, and friendship with the world. And 
I assure you I do not admire what Dr. McGlynn, in his 
kicking past, called our “ machinery.” Who does admire 
it? Who would not look forward, with Newman, to the 
Heaven where there is, in the fussy ecclesiastical sense, 
“no church”? But what are you going to do with such 
an old, such an enorm—ous organization, run by the petti- 
fogging human race? To keep order at all, isn’t it impera- 
tive to use carloads of etiquette and detail and modern 
conveniences, not in the least needed in your own quiet 
garden-close? It must be an extraordinary luxury to be 
an Anglican—to be at your full value in a small family, 
and be able to vote as you please, for instance, concerning 
what Dean Farrar called the other day, from the pulpit of 
Norwich Cathedral, “the bright and blissful Reforma- 
tion”! I envy you your lovely domestic air: two parts 
indifference, one part peace. But I think I would rather 
stand the scrimmage, and make for the Whole Truth. 
Mind you, I have, in all deference, assimilated that 
benison : cancel it not! 

I return the capital rejoinder in the Church Standard. 
You know a hundredfold more of these matters; but would 
it be unbecoming in me to ask if the title of “White 
King” was really given to Charles the First because of 
“the snowy purity of his life”? I am sure he merited it 
for that noblest reason; but was not the name, traditional 
long before his time, fastened on him because he appeared 
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haps, | all in white at his coronation in the Abbey, and confirmed 
aracter to him by the snow which quickly covered his pall when he 

‘was laid to rest at Windsor? I cannot but think so. Do 
mishes, you remember what George Bate says: that a gentleman 
th you | present at the burial threw this distich into the vault? 


In her Non Carolus Magnus, nec Carolus Quintus, 


”; that Sed Carolus agnus hic jacet intus, 
tion” 
di | marvel that Charles Lamb, who had read everything and 
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who cleaved to a pun like a brother, never seized upon this. 
| feel inclined to thank you for setting me the example of 
using pad-paper. I swear off on it, for the most part, for 
fear of seeming too “littery.” But it is a joy that you 
cannot accuse me of that. 

Oh, one amicable dig more! Please do read in the 
paper I send (a great crony of mine) some remarks on the 
speech of L’Abbé Portal before Lord Halifax and his 
guests. (There is also, in the same number, an admirable 
commonsense sermon of Cardinal Vaughan.) If you will 
consider it an equivalent, I will promise to peruse again the 


Ld Thirty N.n. .rt.cl.s, or any treatise to be named by the late 
quiet Bishop Coxe. Fare you well! All good to you!—From 
to be | Yours ever faithfully, Loursr I. Gurney. 

mily, IV 
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weeks.... It wasnice of you to hit back photographically. 
And I am greatly taken with the single figured St. Charles 
Borromeo. I have stood it up against my pen-case, and 
I think of Newman’s “ oret pro nobis” (while as yet he 
was afraid of his imperative) every time I look at it. The 
other pretty print reminds me of my young explorations in 
hagiology, for St. Louis of Gonzaga (saluted generally by 
the R.C. infantry as “ Ally Wishus”) was my first saint. 
I have gone over since to saints of a fiercer type; but I 
always remember, as one of the good chart-like things to 
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keep for ever, his answer to a comrade who asked him at 
ball-playing what had best be done, if the end of the world 
were announced to be five minutes off? “Finish the 

e.” This is like Francis Drake, in a situation how 
much less significant! .. . 

Revised editions of Her Works are in progress. Do you 
know, I never got more rational remarks out of a human 
being? (Perhaps I have not tested human beings in suff. | 
cient quantity, for I am as shy as a mouse, in manuscript!) 
I would gladly oppose or qualify said remarks; but | 
observe that I have fallen in, toto corde, with every man- 
jack of them, and that the modern thunder, and the brazen 
casque, and the deadened blast, and the son-sun conjunc- 
tion (this last shockingly careless of me!) have all gone to 
the wall, to the great profit of the verses. . . . I fear that 
divers affinities with the seventeenth century—“ black 
armour, falling lace, and altar-lights at morn,” in Lionel 
Johnson’s pictorial phrase—have left you much too 
chivalrous. 





Ah, but “ The Cherry Bough ” isn’t in sapphics. I have 
you there, domine! It is in plain decasyllabics, without 
the “grace-notes.” These last are my only shots at 
sapphics. I have no business with Greek metres, except 
for pure mischief’s sake. No, I can’t answer for Bliss 
Carman’s restoring me to the ranks of “‘ paganism,” which 
I think is a word he used erroneously for natural religion. 
Bliss is an old friend of mine, and I am much attached to 
him, and admire him hoof and nail, out of all reason; but 
I never quarrelled with his saying that, though it hurt me 
and complimented me not, as it was meant to do. Would 
I might eradicate whatever in “ A Roadside Harp ” led him 
into so queer a conclusion! For he was looking at that | 
alone, and not at me, known for a persistent Papist. It 
has always troubled me mightily to be so inarticulate, or, 
at best, merely allusive, on any subject I deeply feel. [am 
sure I can conceive of no beauty, even in the material 
world, quite apart from Divine Grace; but who can guess 
that from the Hedonist stuff I write? ‘ Speech was given 
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Louise Imogen Guiney 


to man to conceal his thoughts.” I have given up, long 
190, the hope of expressing mine. Once in a while, some- 
one who has strong faith sees by instinct through said 
“paganism,” and knows I am founded, in fact, upon 
exactly its opposite: like you! And you may judge 
whether I must not feel pretty grateful to such an inter- 
ter. I know of nothing else so comforting and hearten- 
ing in the world. But there, I am not going to talk any 
more of poeticules and their rhymelets. You led me into 
it, in the beginning of things, O beguiler, and I was, surely, 
never so piggy until you appeared in mid-air with dear 
es Lee’s mandamus and set me up for a little tin 
dess. Do penance for'’t. 

Verily I will read Puller, also Gore, as soon as ever my 
reading days return. You see my controversial informa- 
tion is not up to date. But Dr. Pusey’s sage remark about 
the Fathers I met once before, and I think it exactly on a 
par, say, with this: That no modern jurist can peruse 
Magna Charta and feel truly at home meanwhile, because 
Magna Charta, you see, hasn’t a single word touching 
government control of railroads, or the regulation of the 
poorhouses and the parcel-post! Now isn’t that a close 
parallel? What Pusey calls “ novelties,’ Newman, the 
far more philosophic mind, called “developments.” And 
what Newman sought (and thought he found), in “ Rome,” 
was not medizvalism at all, but just primitive Truth, to 
be had with or without embroidered draperies, as you 
prefer, and he preferred it without. (So, with all my heart, 
do I.) How can countless generations keep a dogma, by 
use and tradition, without accidental - essential) accre- 
tions? Is not the accretion a proof of love and long 
meditations—a proof of life, in both the belief and the 
believers? If Shakespeare had had no commentaries, 
wouldn’t it look as if the race cared not a pin for Shake- 
speare? And that is just how Anglicans look to me 
when they boast of the unadulterated article: as if they had 
never been so engrossed in Christian doctrine that they 
bent their whole intelligence towards the consideration of 
its applications, and relationships, and intricacies, and em- 
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bellishments. Of course, I know what you are for: for, 
protest — the Papacy—i.e., against cohesive govern 
ment. Excellent dear anarchist, what genius was it who 
first propounded, as a principle of logic, that the abuse of 
a thing is no argument against its use? That saying has 
been a beacon-light, many a time, to me. Nor is it nap- 
plicable to some historic cases. 


This is ornFuL. Where were we at? Ah, theology— 
your game. (I wish you had some of these apples of con- 
cord, tresh and purple from the tree, which I am munching 
at home this evening as I rise to the final round. For the 
price of paper is going up!) I take it that you thought my 
favourite Register Cardinal Vaughan’s paper. But that is 
the T'ablet, which I like not, despite its extremely able 
editing by Mr. Snead-Cox. The Register is Liberal, not 
Conservative, in all policies, ecclesiastical and mundane, 
and speaks, not as the other does, so exclusively for the 
old stiff English Catholic families, but for the converts 
especially, and then for American Catholicism, and for 
some good general interests like arbitration, anti-vivisec- 
tion, and the putting-down of the Turk. And it is notice- 
able for its courtesy to Anglicans. So the comment on 
Abbé Portal (I really can’t see the “venom ” in it!) 1s 
certain not to be by any of the Vaughans. Wait till you 
see Herbertus >* Arch. Westmon., and you won’t care a 
pin whether he be always to your mind or not, he has such 
a magnificent presence! Do you remember Rossetti: 
“ Beauty like hers is genius”? That is just the quibble. 

O maie aie! Who knows what Aquinas says, anyhow, 
about the Immaculate Conception? His texts have been 
so tampered with, they face both ways. But I should 
expect you to hang on to what Origen says, by preference, 
sol would! And I must tell you something which struck 
me as diverting. Fr. Mackonochie’s famous church, 5t. 
Alban’s, Holborn, keeps, and has always kept, that Feast 
on the day appointed by the Roman Calendar, Decem- 
ber 8, as a Double of the First Class, with Solemn Vespers 
on the eve, and a’ that. Perhaps other High Churches in 
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London do the same: but I speak only of what I know. 
Maybe they understand there the exact meaning of a doc- 
rine eminently rational. Truly, no three of you “ Highs” 
are ever in unison, on any one theory or practice! Aren’t 
you always bidding one another, “‘ Stand thou on that side, 
foron this am I”? (St. Paul” is one of my great de- 
lights, too. I love Myers anyhow, fore and aft.) You are 
just the folk, with your active speculations and energies, to 
come over and reform us! since it seems we suffer so for 
lack of reform. ... Lastly, you called me “alien.” 
Worra-worra. Is it better to be alien (videlicet, cosmo- 
politan) than PARocHIAL! viLLaGEous!! rinsuLaR!!! 
racTIONAL!!!! ruppenny!!!!! Monsieur, satisfaction; 
votre main. 

[am going to a dinner this evening—my first break from 
“a month hard.” Next month I still hope to retreat to 
Maine, with a chest of ink and paper. You know Henry 
Vaughan the Silurist, bless him! Well, I have promised 
to edit that dear and difficult gentleman this twelvemonth 
back; and there are two more unborn books on my con- 
science, one of them the Irish poet Clarence Mangan, a 

nius who has had no recognition at all so far. I can 
work like a kobold, if only I can get solitude and escape 
interruption. Did you see the September Bookman? 
Gelett Burgess’ quatrain might have come from the Antho- 
logy. Moreover, isn’t it very like Stevenson? Those 
Lark men are whale-minnows; maximi in minimis. Which 
is all one can be, perhaps, in our day. I am altogether 
convinced, too, that great art, and great national life, and 
the happiness of the labouring classes, will be impossible 
to us just so long as we lack faith. 

When are you to return to New York? I hope you get 
“refreshment, light, and peace” warranted to last over the 
winter, from Trumansburg. I am ever so sorry you 
should have had the grief of losing one dear to you. But 
I am afraid “sorry” is a poor conventional word. The 
Divine Will is the glad thing. May we be always strong 
enough to find it so! Ora pro me, sancte—Anarchiste! 
—Yours interminably, Louiss ImocEen Gurney. 
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Immediate thanks to you, dear Father , for the noble 
list of Approachables. I will e’en post unto each a Grosart 
prospectus : and the rest shall be with the daemon who pre- 
sides over the excellent Dr.’s thrice excellent labours, , . . 
If all goes well, I shall get off next Tuesday or Wednesday, 
But there won’t be any Muse about! or if she be, I must 
fight her as Luther did the fiend, and with the selfsame 
weapon, for I am under a grinding vow to edit Clarence 
Mangan and Henry Vaughan (two most difficult intermin- 
able joss they are to me, bless ’em!), write some short 
papers for The Atlantic, and get a book of little good-for- 
nothing essays ready for the printers. Not much out-of- 
doors in that programme! If ever I get to Paradise, | 
have a stipulation that I shall play games in the open air 
for ever and ever. Horrid quarterly accounts every 
minute between now and then, “then ” being not eternity 
but flight to Maine. But I am over with the big, big 
drive, and hope so to live until near Christmas. It must 
be a refreshment to be busy enough, and no more—like a 
reaper or a second mate! 

Well, if I don’t appreciate Fr. Huntington’s quotation, 
I have no moral idee that’s all. I have always had a 
great reverence for him; but not much for the lines in 
question. You see, they are only natural religion again; or, 
at best, Stoicism, Socratism, Marcus Aurelianism. The 
legend of St. Jerome’s reproach for being “a Ciceronian, 
not a Christian,” has a thorny feel to me. Have you seen 
“Le Cardinal Manning” by M. de Pressense? It isa 
very fine review of the odiously disproportionate “ Life” 
by a French Protestant. Now, honestly, that Life is a 
scandal, and so altogether from its handling and “realism,” 
not from its given material. Manning was a born states- 
man, just as Mr. Gladstone is a born archdeacon; hence the 
diplomatic squabbles never-ending. But of the Manning 
“bowed within his aureole ” we get small tidings from the 
Purcell man. To have folk like you take the thing for 
typical is one of those knock-down blows big “ Rome” is 
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always getting. Somehow she lives: by grace, perhaps, of 
my Lord Macaulay’s prophecy. 

No, I wasn’t really so bad as all that: I did not mean 
that December eighth was new-heard of at St. Alban’s, but 
only what I said: that the Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion was proclaimed in the bulletin there as the feast which 
was being kept! Sure. As for the anniversary having 
been “always” kept, O maie aie! O shade of all the 
Georges, and their Church by Law Established! The 
little Gothic print is a boon keep-sake. When you say 
“poor Newman,” I recognize that we are in Alice’s Won- 
derland, where things swell or shrink at touch, and where 
two and thirteen make six and three-tenths. I will be 
forbearing while you pity my idol, and only remind you 
that your Guardian, in 1891, when Newman died, saluted 
him (with general acclaim of its sky-high readers) as “ the 
founder of the Church of England as she now is.” Dear 
and Reverend! you are too much for me. But I might 
possibly beat you at sprinting, or apple-eating. I wish I 
had that little Margaret to play with; though that is to 
covet your goods. And then I wouldn’t give up the bow- 
wows as an exchange. . . . 

I wrote Burgess the other day that I had trapped the very 
stuff of the quatrain in Montaigne: “ Suyvons de par 
Dieu, suyvons: ceulx qui le suyvent, il améne; ceulx qut 
ne le suyvent pas, il les entraine.” And it is in Seneca, as 
well as in Epictetus, as the Bookman is now aware; appar- 
ently first of all in Cleanthes, whither I leave you to track it. 
Col. Higginson has a unique felicity for transferring these 
pagan jewels. Do you remember his paraphrasing sonnet on 
“Disce, puer, virtutem ex me verumque laborem; fortunam 
exaliis”? Itisone of the delightful flowers of our barbaric 
days. Burgess was angry enough about the thing, and no 
wonder. In half an hour I am to be hanged, drawn, and 
qu—no, only drawn, for a Copeland-and-Day Christmas 
catalogue; so, as I wait the executioner, I send you my last 
words and the assurance that I die fairly bookish and as 
“recusant ” as Campion of St. John’s, Oxford. Pax tebi. 
—Yours very faithfully, Louise I. Gurney. 
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VI 


Dear “Poor Priest” (the adjective being understood 
commercially, if at all), I thank you much for your refresh- 
ing gift of this week. But first, ought I to keep the copy? 
Are you not in need of it? I read the lines aloud to my 
mother. ‘It is as good as any of Longfellow’s Wayside 
Inn tales,” she said. Did you truly find the legend, or only 
invent it? It is mighty poetical, and how sweetly told! 
Only I wish you wouldn’t disparage the life contempla- 
tive, and my friends the flagellants. Why assume that 
these have an eye to their own salvation alone? Moses 
fought for Israel, and Aaron prayed for it. It would seem 
as if Israel needed for ever both sorts of service. Besides, 
modernism and Protestantism are sure to approve and 
praise the deeds of visible charity. Altogether, I wish 
Sister Katherine had beheld “Christ who is our only 
Good ” as a reward for either of the Christian perfections, 
And “ literariously ” I have not a wish ungranted. Those 
pretty nurses must have showered smiles and things on 
their court poet... . 

Last week I spent almost a day on the dunes at Scituate 
with my dear Meteyards (do you know Tom’s sapphire seas 
and red tree-boles on canvas, yea, and mad yellow grass?) 
and with Bliss Carman. Otherwise I have done nothing 
but slog since came home. Which is why I answered not 
before your esteemed script aged three weeks and four 
days. Shall I not confess also, though that was irrespon- 
sible for any delay, that I was a bit Map with ’ee? For it 
did seem a forlorn silly business that you should actually 
believe, along with Exeter Hall and the A.P.A., that 
“ Rome” runs the newspapers of two Protestant countries; 
that if a word of sympathy or sense gets uttered in these, it 
is not because men are sometimes just, but only that they 
are bribed. Well, well, I was disappointed. I thought 
the hidden-horns-and-hoof business a laughing-stock to 
such as you, who ought in reason to be free-thinkers on 
some subjects! Father-in-law Stanton’s note takes the 
ground from under me, of course; for if he says the dis- 
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Louise Imogen Guiney 


puted word, if it ever figured on the notice-board, did not 

e there by the vicar’s approval or consent, that takes 
away at once the significance of my contention. All the 
same, and as a matter of fact, the “‘ Immaculate ” was there 
in 1889. I saw it; and I have an accurate memory. 

Isn’t The Seven Seas a joy? And likewise the Bell- 
Buoy, with its heathen defiance one can’t help loving— 
«Jiterariously,” again; and the cry of “Shoal! *Ware 
Shoal,” which has been heard from the sea’s beginning by 
all of us, and never named till now? Stevenson is gone; 
but I find in my 0 ene mind considerable worship 
left for King Rudyard. There is to be some sort of an orgy 
ata Chinese Café, a symphony on chop-sticks and all that, 
Christmas week. I have promised to go, if I might sit next 
Mrs. Lee. If you happen to see among the holiday books 
a Carman issued by Little, Brown and Co., full of Edmund 
Garrett’s delicate picturings (he is also the translator), I 
wish you might read the introduction and tell me whether 
it strikes you as amusing. I did it four years ago this 
winter. The truth is, I dislike Merimée in toto, but I tried 
to be just. Mr. McArthur, the editor of The Bookman, 
has just sent me an advance copy of R. Le Gallienne’s 
“Golden Gull.” Aye, and it sticks in my throat like Mac- 
beth’s Amen, graceful, humorous, and Sterne-like as it is; 
all but one delicious epigram: ‘“ Wordsworth made the 
country, and Lamb made the town.” I hope you had a 
cosy, comfortable Thanksgiving. It is depressingly warm 
hereabouts. Our Japanese quince bushes have deluded 
buds as big as a baby’s fist. Jam vale-—Addictissima tua, 
L. I. G. 

















PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
AND RELIGIOUS APOLO. 
GETICS 


f= Hon. Everard Feilding’s paper on this sub- 
ject in the last issue of the Dustin Review ends 
upon a note of interrogation. He has found Catholics 
generally to be indifferent or even hostile to the evidence 
which Psychical Research claims to offer for the survival 
of the human soul after death. Personally he would be 
glad if Spiritism could offer scientific proof of this sur- 
vival. When, on a former occasion, he asked an audience 
of Catholics whether such proof, if it were available, would 
be regarded by them as a gain to the work of Catholic 
Apologetics, he was surprised and disappointed to find 
that the answer was unanimously in the negative. He 
asks whether Catholics in general will agree with this 
answer, and, if so, why? 

It seems clear that the Church does not, in fact, desire 
the witness of Spiritism to her teaching. Again and again 
she has declared all participation in it illicit. No Catholic 
may, without sin, act as a medium, or enquire from one, 
or even assist passively at a séance. Thus a Decree of 
the Holy Office of recent date (April 24, 1917) lays it 
down that no one may take part in any spiritistic com- 
munication or manifestation, even though it seem to be 
blameless and reverent. He may neither put questions 
to the spirits or intelligences nor listen to their answers, 
nor assist as a mere spectator, even though he protests, 
tacitly or expressly, that he wishes to have nothing to do 
with evil spirits. The Decree does not give the reasons 
on which its ruling is based, nor, in general, has the 
Church given any authoritative decision as to the source 
of the communications alleged to be received by Spiritists; 
but, in answer to Mr. Feilding’s question, we will try to 
suggest some reasons for the fact that the Church does not 
welcome the proffered aid of Spiritism. 
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Psychical Research 


We must premise that truth cannot contradict truth. 
As Catholics we have perfect confidence that all scientific 
fuths are in accord with the Catholic Faith. If there is 
an apparent disagreement, we know that it is due to a mis- 
understanding on one side or the other. Either what is 

ded as scientific truth is not such at all, or the inter- 
pretation of theological doctrine is at fault. What- 
ever certain results, then, may ever be reached by Psychical 
Research will find their due place in the ordered scheme 
of Catholic Truth. One fact, for example, that most stu- 
dents of the subject would regard as well established is 
that it is possible to get into communication with extra- 
mundane intelligences. Notoriously not only Catholicism, 
but also Judaism before it, taught the same, and with much 
greater precision as to the character and antecedents of 
these intelligences. 

We entirely agree with Mr. Feilding that “it is not 
inherently impossible to supply evidence of the unseen in 
terms of the seen.””> We cannot conceive, as he seems to 
do, that any Catholic would deny such a proposition. He 
appeals, quite justifiably, to our belief in answers to prayer 
and to the enquiries made by the Church into the miracles 
alleged to have been performed by those who are to be 
beatified or canonized. In fact, one of the main pur- 
poses of the existence of the visible Church is to bear 
witness to the invisible world, or, more particularly, to the 
very doctrine of survival after death which is now under 
discussion. The Apostles were chosen as witnesses to the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, and the 
Church carries on their witness throughout the ages. It 
cannot now be said that we have no knowledge of life after 
death or that beyond the grave is an unknown land from 
which none have returned. Christ, the greatest and the 
best of the human race, has come back fm death. His 
Church is a standing witness to the fact, and in its teaching 
draws out all its implications. 

But nevertheless there would seem to be a very great 
difference between evidence of this nature and the evi- 
dence Spiritism claims to furnish. Mr. Feilding wishes 
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Psychical Research to furnish scientific evidence of life 
after death. To us this seems to involve a contradiction. 
Science is of phenomena, in the widest sense of the word, 
It co-ordinates the evidence supplied in so many ways to 


the senses by the world in which we live. It frames | 


general laws of sequence; it brings regularity and order 
into the confused and varied data of perception. If any 
occurrence is alleged to be preternatural or miraculous, 
science will try to bring it under some natural law. Only 
when it is impossible for natural laws to cover the ob- 
served fact can a claim to the miraculous or preternatural 
be sustained. Now in the very meaning of death is 
involved a separation from the world of phenomena. 
Apparitions of the dead may, or may not, have occurred, 
Messages from beyond the grave may, or may not, have 
been received. It is a question of evidence. The evan- 
gelists tell us that Moses and Elias appeared with our Lord 
on the mount of the Transfiguration. Many commenr- 
tators believe that Samuel really appeared to Saul at Endor. 
But such communications from the other world are surely 
to be called preternatural and cannot be brought under 
scientific laws. If indeed it were possible to communicate 
with the dead by ordinary scientific processes, as we can 
speak to a friend in Paris by means of the telephone, 
then we would have to agree to change the meaning of 
the word death. Spiritists would then be right in say- 
ing, as indeed some of them do, that there is no death. 
The fact of death, however, is involved in the whole 
scheme of Christianity with its doctrine of original sin 
and the fall, its message «f redemption and its promise 
of resurrection from the dead. 

When Dives in hell asks Abraham to send a messenger 
to warn his brethren lest they should come to that place 
of torments, our Lord makes him answer: ‘ They have 
Moses and the prophets; let them hear them.” Dives 
replies: “No, Father Abraham; but if one went to them 
from the dead they will do penance.” ‘And he said to 
him: “If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they believe if one rise again from the dead.” So 
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Psychical Research 


we might ask whether, if, per impossible, Spiritism could 
give us true descriptions, so far as “it is granted to man 
to utter” them, of the joys of heaven, or on the other 
hand of the torments of hell, men would believe them. 
What theories of trickery, of autosuggestion, of thought- 


transference, of hallucination, would be constructed! 


This brings us to the main reason for our indifference 
to the claim made by some Spiritists to prove the survival 
of the soul. It is that their teaching on this matter does 
not stand in isolation, but is bound up with a body of 
teaching which, so far as it is in any way definite or con- 


sistent, is absolutely incompatible with the Catholic Faith. 


Doctrines in general are defined, modified, explained, 
by their relation to other doctrines with which they are 
held in conjunction. Thus predestination in the Cal- 
vinist system is very different from predestination in 
Catholic Theology. Community of goods means one 
thing to a Communist, another to a Franciscan or a Cis- 
tercian. If by the immortality of the soul a man means 
that after death it informs the bodies of other men or of 
animals, that man does not hold the Catholic doctrine of 
immortality. We fail to see how the acceptance of some 
theory of transmigration of souls would bring an un- 
believer nearer to Christianity. Or another might hold 
the survival of the soul in a pantheistic sense. To believe 
that the soul after death retains no separate consciousness, 
but is lost, so to say, in the infinite consciousness of God, 
is doubtless to believe in a future life, but is hardly to 
approach to the teaching of the Church. 

So then our hesitation about accepting the witness of 
Spiritism, such as it is, to the soul’s survival is because it 
also witnesses to many other things which we unhesitat- 
ingly deny. Just as it seems inconsistent to us for men 
to accept the specific moral teaching of Christianity whilst 
denying the facts of the Christian revelation on which that 
teaching is based, so it would be inconsistent in us to 
accept from Spiritism evidence of a future life whilst 
repudiating the whole body of spiritistic teaching with 
which it is bound up. 
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It is exceedingly difficult to make any definite assertions 
as to spiritistic teaching, so vague is it, so trivial often, 
so inconsistent and even contradictory. Mr. Feild 
himself confesses that he has studied for many years the 
evidence offered by it for the survival of the soul without 
reaching any finality in his conclusions. 

The first difficulty is to know whether in a particular 
case we are dealing with some communication from “the 
beyond ” or something in the nature of a reflection from 
living minds. There is much evidence to show that ina 
séance the minds of the sitters can often be, so to say, 
tapped, and knowledge extracted from what is called their 
“subliminal consciousness.” Indeed, some investigators 
are inclined to think that all spiritistic messages can be 
accounted for on some theory of telepathy or thought- 
transference. It is pointed out that, in exact accordance 
with the prescription of Holy Writ (Prov. xxvi 5), the 
responses given are generally in accordance with the pre- 
suppositions and prejudices of the enquirers. 

And although it is more commonly held that the source 
of the communications is occasionally extra-mundane, yet 
how are we to disentangle the two kinds of messages and 
decide upon their origin? Even when Spiritists really 
believe that they are in communication with spirits other 
than the minds of living men, they know they must be 
on their guard, for masquerading or imposture is common. 
The late Mr. Stainton-Moses wrote: “Some spirits will 
assent to leading questions, and, possessed apparently with 
the desire to please, or unconscious of the import of what 
they say, or without moral consciousness, will say any- 
thing.” Or to use the simile of Sir Conan Doyle: “ You 
are at one end of the telephone, and you have no assurance 
as to who is at the other end.” 

Then again the messages are often frivolous, trivial or 
absolutely meaningless. In Sir Oliver Lodge’s Ray- 
mond, Feda, the spirit, says: “A chap came over the 
other day and would have a cigar. There are laboratories 
over here, and they manufacture all sorts of things out of 
essences, and ethers and gases. ... Don’t think I am 
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Psychical Research 


stretching it when I tell you that they can manufacture 
even whiskey sodas.” Instances could be multiplied from 
current spiritistic literature. 

But, taking spiritistic teaching at what Spiritists would 
consider its best, and treating it as a serious, consistent 
system of doctrine, we say deliberately that it stands in 
direct opposition to Christianity. Supernatural grace, the 
fall, sin, the Redemption, repentance, heaven and hell—all 
these are fundamental to the religion of. Christ. Spiritism 
repudiates them all. It has no definite knowledge of God. 
To it, as to our poor mortal agnostics, God is the Great 
Unknown. It denies the divinity of Christ, the preroga- 
tives of the Church, the supernatural efficacy of the Sacra- 
ments, the powers of the Christian Priesthood and, with 
particular insistence, the Church’s teaching as to “ Satan 
and the wicked spirits who wander through the world for 
the ruin of souls.” At death the destiny of the human 
soul is by no means determined for ever, as the Church 
teaches, but regardless of its beliefs or deeds during life it 
enters upon a course of training or progress which is 
indefinitely prolonged in the spirit world. 

Such, then, is the naturalistic system of which the 
spiritistic teaching of the soul’s survival is part and parcel. 
It all comes to us on the same authority, such as it is. How 
can we accept its witness to the fact of a future life as valu- 
able, whilst rejecting its description of the conditions and 
character of that future life as worthless? Its teaching is 
a direct challenge to the Catholic Church. We must con- 
fess that we do not conceive the challenge to be weighty or 
formidable. It passes our comprehension how any reason- 
able man would be willing to listen to the inconsistent, 
vague, and anonymous teaching of Spiritism in preference 
to the witness of the Church, which was founded by Jesus 
Christ who rose from the dead, which shows its descent 
from the Apostles, which has lived in the glare of pub- 
licity for nineteen centuries and never faltered in its 
teaching, which has been the mother of civilization and 
the author of countless blessings of the human race. The 
Saints are the Church’s “ witnesses to the unseen.” The 
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Psychical Research 


zealous self-sacrifice of the Apostles, the heroism of the 
martyrs, the holiness of the virgins and confessors are all 
based upon a firm faith in the divinity of Jesus Christ and 
in eternal life. The naturalistic ethics of Spiritism are 
abhorrent to the Church, and she has no use for its tainted 
witness. ‘ Non tali auxilio.” 


P. E. HALLETT, 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


T was a happy thought to collect Cardinal Gasquet’s 

sermons and addresses of various occasions into a single 
volume, The Mission of St. Augustine and other Ad- 
dresses (Bell and Sons). They cover a period of a quarter 
of a century, and treat of a great variety of subjects. The 
writer runs through the centuries as he recalls the stories 
of St. Bede, St. Dominic, and St. Paul; and the historian 
is seen at his best as he pictures the tragedy of the 
Reformation in the West of England, or tells of the Black 
Friars in Oxford; while the personal note is touched in the 
singularly modest words spoken by the Cardinal when he 
received the biglietto. Of more immediate controversial 
interest are two papers dealing with different phases of the 
Anglican question, “The Mission of St. Augustine,” and 
the sermon preached at the solemn investiture of Herbert 
Vaughan as Archbishop of Westminster. ‘The con- 
tinuity theory ” had perhaps more friends at that time than 
it has to-day. In popular defence it was still thought 
effective to point out that a man does not beconie a new 
being merely because he washes his face. He was a dirty 
man before, and he has become clean, but he is still the 
same man. So, we were told, Henry and Elizabeth merely 
washed the face of the Catholic Church, leaving it essen- 
tially the same. The argument had the disadvantage of 
begging the whole question. The work of the Reformers 
was one not of cleansing but of severance. When a limb 
is cut off from the body the severed member is no longer 
the original man, but only a dead and corrupt thing. 

The presence of Archbishop Stonor in London as 
Apostolic Delegate, bringing the sacred Pallium from 
Rome, could hardly fail to fire the historic imagination of 
even the dullest scholar. Cardinal Gasquet saw the oppor- 
tunity and took it. Historian and theologian, he rose to 
the high occasion. Archbishop Stonor was doing for 
Herbert Vaughan in 1892 just what Paulinus and Mellitus 
had done for St. Augustine in 601. The Pallium, as the 


token of union with Rome, and the spiritual jurisdiction 
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bestowed by the Sovereign Pontiff on those chosen to be 
the “Vicars of the Holy See,” had been sought and te. 
ceived by all the long line of English Archbishops, from 
Augustine to Cranmer. And in this connection it is im- 
portant to remember that the Pallium is not merely a mark 
of honour or a badge of office, it was the sign and proof 
that the Pope had imparted jurisdiction and given the 
power of ruling over a definite area. This jurisdiction, or 
power of ruling over the souls of others, is not conferred 
by consecration to the episcopal office. An Archbishop- 
elect cannot perform the higher functions of his office until 
he has received the Pallium. Accordingly we find that in 
the Catholic ages the first thought and care of every new 
Archbishop was to consider how and when he could obtain 
the sacred Pallium, and with it the fulness of his jurisdic- 
tion as a Vicar of the Pope. In the seventh century, and 
for long ages afterwards, a journey to Rome involved not 
only immense fatigue but considerable dangers. One 
Archbishop-elect of Canterbury, Alfsin of Winchester, 
died of the cold in an Alpine pass when making this jour- 
ney “according to the custom—wmore solito.” Cardinal 
Gasquet helps us to understand what such a journey meant 
by quoting a letter written by Adam de Usk in March, 
1401, in which, telling of his crossing of the Alps by the 
Pass of St. Gothard, he says: “I was drawn up in a cart by 
an ox, half frozen with cold, and with mine eyes blind- 
folded lest I should see the dangers of the passage.” It 
is, perhaps, not surprising to find that as early as the reign 
of Egbert, in the year 805, a letter was sent to Pope 
Leo III by “all the Bishops and priests of the whole island 
of Britain,” begging that in future the Archbishops-elect 
of Canterbury might be spared the perils of a journey 
across the Alps and be allowed to receive the Pallium at 
home at the hand ofa papal envoy. The favour was 
sometimes granted, as in later times it was granted to 
Cardinal Pole and Cardinal Vaughan, but a personal visit 
to Rome remained the normal practice. But whether it 
were sought in Rome, or brought to England, the Pallium 
was always received by the English Archbishops as a token 
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The Mission of St. Augustine 


of the jurisdiction given by the Pope, and each swore on 
the Gospels “from this time forward to be faithful and 
obedient to the Holy Apostolic Roman Church, and to my 
Lord the Pope and his successors.” Even Cranmer, 
who received the Pallium at Winchester, swore to be 
«faithful and obedient” to the Roman Pontiff, and then 
undid his own words by declaring that he “took and held 
the said Archbishopric lemtiienl and only of Henry the 
King, and of none other.” No words could better typify 
the breach with the past of Catholic England. The 
nature of the change was made still more clear when a few 
ears later, in 1644, the King by his own authority trans- 
ted Henry Holgate from Llandaff to the Metropolitan 
See of York, ah at the same time gave him power to 
ordain, hold synods, make visitations, and generally 

nted him “spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” 
To complete the usurpation, Henry then instructed Cran- 
mer to invest the new Archbishop with a Pallium. This 
was done, the Archbishop, as he did so, pronouncing the 
words, “In honour of God, of the Blessed Virgin, of all 
the Saints, and of the most illustrious and serene Prince, 
Henry VIII.” The written record stands, and the facts 
speak for themselves, and the fable of “continuity” is 
seen for what it is. 

The thing had to be done, and it has been done by 
Cardinal Gasquet excellently well; at the same time it is 
dificult not to be impatient with those who make such a 
controversy a necessity at such a time. Why should the 
time and energies of Catholic apologists have to be ex- 
pended on this barren theme when there is so much of real 
importance still todo? For already there are sounds and 
signs abroad, moanings beyond the bar, which tell of a 
graver conflict that is yet to come. As one of these signs, 
picked at random, take a recent review of the works of 
Milton in The Times Literary Supplement. The writer 
notes that Paradise Lost cannot appeal to us in the way it 
did to Milton’s contemporaries, because while they and 
the poet himself believed in the whole of the Bible story, 
for us the thing has not merely become incredible, but has 
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been replaced by a new conception of life. This is not go 
much asserted as mentioned as a matter of common know- 
ledge. “Milton could write his poem only because in its 
main outlines he believed it true. He was a man of in- 
dependent mind, especially in religion, but the scheme of 
creation and of man’s place in it, as described in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, satisfied him. The poem is an ex- 
planation of life, and, at a time within the memory of some 
of us, the explanation could be received as seriously as it 
was given.” But now we are wiser; “ we know no longer, 
nor expect to know, how the world or ourselves were 
made.” ‘And humanity, once believed to be the root 
and crown of things, is found now to be but an incidental 
and unimportant transitory apparition, lost in an insigni- 
ficant corner of the mighty stage.”” When we consider the 
significance of such sentences, and remember that they 
were set down with no controversial purpose, but only as 
representing the accepted teaching os the time, we begin 
to understand the true nature of the conflict which awaits 
the Church. It is well that “the continuity theory” 
should be considered and exposed; but that does not keep 
us from knowing that the forces of Christendom are at 
feud among themselves when the infidel is at the gates. 


LG 3 


O tell what, as a priest, he saw and heard, and what 

he thought about it all; to be to his confréres, not an 
Urtica urentissima but a nettle that cures diseases, a — 
Herbert rather than a Francois Rabelais; that has been the 
object of Dr. Heuser. In The Chaplain of St. Catherine's 
(Longman) he has done what he set out to. Of course he 
dilutes the lysol with drollery and some surreptitious 
sermonizing, but when it trickles over a raw spot there 
will be wincing. Its pungency is a tribute to the broad- 
mindedness of the twentieth-century Theologus. Here 1s 
a morsel of what he says about Rome: “It is a common- 
place among ecclesiastics, though an artificial etiquette 
prevents the mentioning of bribes, especially among the 
higher officials, that you must purchase your way t 
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Chaplain of St. Catherine’s 


audiences and favours which are supposed to be chiefly of 
a spiritual interest. Ecclesiastics who have obtained a 
knowledge of the means to enter a carriera will succeed to 
high honours in the Church by keeping persistently in 
touch with the guardians of the Vatican gates.” Confess 
that, as a rule, priests don’t talk so openly of what the 
book-wrapper solemnly refers to as “ the human element 
in ecclesiastical preferment.” 

Unobtrusively Dr. Heuser slides a good deal of 
erudition into his talk about tobacco, gladioli, David, il 
poverello, and art. But a hundred Ruskins will not per- 
suade a modern painter that a realization of the Divine 
Presence in nature is the only promise of true art, or a 
modern writer that Euripides believed in the reality of 
Bacchus. If it is Franciscan mysticism that makes a 
Raphael, then the label is as thin in connotation as the 
algebraic symbol x. And, too, there is stout fibre in the 
imagination that can draw a picture of Will Shakespeare 
having a glass and a smoke in the “ Mermaid ” with Bacan. 

You differ in little things like that with Dr. Heuser 
maybe. You find at times too much crudeness in his 
satire. But there isn’t a doubt in the world that you feel 
lonely when you come to the last page. P. McB. 


EADERS of Weltkirche und Weltfriede, etc., by 

Franziskus Maria Stratmann, O.P. (Augsburg), will 
find that although Pater Stratmann studies the question 
from almost every point of view, the chief interest of the 
work is to be found in its discussion of the relation of the 
Church, and of Christianity in general, to war and peace. 
Very few of our living theologians have faced the great 
problem; and pacifism has run its course without much 
ecclesiastical support, or even definite study and considera- 
tion. But Pater Stratmann claims for it that such con- 
sideration and support as it has received in the Church has 
come from the very highest quarter, and his book of peace 
is dedicated to the memory of Benedict XV, for “never did 
his eye kindle over a deed of arms; from the first day of 
those horrors it was veiled with sorrow and pain.” Pater 
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Stratmann has well understood and sympathized with that 
lonely figure of the Vatican; pointed at by each side with 
disapproval; discussed by those usually most ready to 
denounce any criticism of the papal attitude. Because he 
was the father of all, he was accused of being the father of 
none; because he had to be fair to both sides, he was 
accused of moral apathy and indifference. Rightly, then, 
is this work dedicated to him, a work in which a definite 
plea is made for the Church of Christ, as the Corpus 
Mysticum of the faithful, to become the great organ of 
world peace and union. 

The author deals with the teaching of Scripture and with 
that of Catholic theology on the question of war. One 
may feel, from time to time, that he is somewhat restricted 
by his official character; but all the more telling are his 
utterances when he feels that he can, in perfect loyalty to 
the Church, declare her sacred mission to humanity. From 
the Old Testament he draws rather qualified support for 
his theme; from the New Testament a much fuller con- 
tribution. From the works of theologians he draws rather 
the moral teaching of the Church in regard to the conduet 
of war than any pronouncement on the compatibility of 
war itself with the profession of Christianity. Only in the 
earliest Christian writers does he find all that of which he 
is in search, definite statements of the problem of the rela- 
tion of Christianity, with its doctrine of love and forgive- 
ness, to war of every kind; in Tertullian, in Origen, in 
St. Cyprian he finds the first great types of pacifism. 

Yet it is characteristic of the author, with his cautious 
tendency, that even here he withholds any enthusiastic 
approval; he will not commit the Church to a complete 
acceptance of those views. He points out how the 
eschatology of the early ages of the Church necessarily 
affected the question of war and peace, and how it was only 
to the coming Kingdom of God that the promise of 
universal peace had been made. The chief task of the 
Church, he maintains, is the establishment of spiritual and 
eternal, not of political peace; and thus he justifies her 
attitude throughout the ages; her suspended judgement, 
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Weltkirche und Weltfriede 


her qualified condemnations—though he metes out un- 
hesitating criticism of definitely ecclesiastical warfare. And 
he also — maintains that, as the world is now con- 
stituted, political and international peace have become 
essential to Christianity and to mankind; and he even asks 
whether it will not be incumbent on the Vatican Council 
which is soon to be reopened to deal firmly and finally with 
the problem of the moral permissibility of war. Some 
timidity is shown in dealing with pacifism as it has mani- 
fested itself in the teaching of such men as Tolstoi; they 
appear to him dangerous. But some will ask whether any 
such movement as Pater Stratmann advocates can be with- 
out its danger, and may even gladly find him more sym- 

thetic to the untamed growth of sentiments that err 
chiefly by their too ardent enthusiasm for the literal words 
of Christ. One would like the author to be somewhat 
more daring; one feels that he could say more, and one 
wishes that he would. 

The great question is not, therefore, quite definitely 
answered; perhaps because Pater Stratmann will not fore- 
stall any answer that the Church may make. But the 
answer is contained implicitly in the leading theme of the 
work; in its presentation of the great doctrine of the 
Corpus Mysticum, of the Church as the Body of Christ 
and home of all humanity. And perhaps the reason why 
we have, as yet, no definite pronouncement on the com- 
patibility or non-compatibility of Christianity and war, is 
that, as in those early days to which we referred, we stand 
once more at a parting of the ways when the great ques- 
tion of universality or non-universality is to be decided— 
the question which faced the Apostles themselves. Fore- 
most amongst all, St. Paul saw and declared that his 
Master’s message was for the Jews indeed, but for all the 
world besides. Benedict XV realized, in his turn, that, 
as the representative of Christ, he was the father of French- 
men as of Germans, of Austrians as of Italians; and did he 
not also realize that, in so far as he stood for Christ on 
earth his call was to all mankind, and not only to those 
of his own fold? It may be that, by embracing the cause 
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of human peace, the Church is destined to achieve human | 


universality, and that, where the Nations have failed, she 
is destined to succeed in virtue of her claim to be the 
rightful mother of every human soul. M. D. P. 


N Mr. Petre (Arrowsmith) Mr. Belloc ingeniously 
proves that the accumulation of wealth is not neces- 


sarily due to a financial sense or indeed to any other sense, 
His hero, Peter Blagdon, whose fortunes and misfortunes 


are followed under the accidentally assumed name of | 


John K. Petre, makes his amazing coups while suffering 
from a mental lapse. When he leaves the American liner 
at Southampton, he is aware of an odd sense of freedom: 


He felt unnaturally careless. And when his thoughts turned to 
his luggage and its arrangement, to the petty incidents of that same 
morning, they were blurred and faded. Nor did he concern him- 
self with their increasing faintness . . . he enjoyed relief in it. 
But he knew that the relief was strange. 


Peter Blagdon’s forgetfulness of his past, his assumption 
of the name of Petre (“it was a good name—there was, 
he had a vague idea, a Lord Petre » his bewilderment at 
his own condition, and his dread o 


if not a satirist. He takes the world’s errors and follies a 
little too much to the heart of his literature. Perhaps the 
Harley Street specialist is the target towards which the arrow 


tends, and Mr. Belloc is a good marksman. Mr. Petre | 









discovery are lightly | 


but quite convincingly conveyed. Mr. Belloc is nothing | 


went to the great man with a definite thing to say, but how — 


to say it? 


‘*T must ask you,”’ said the Master of Hidden Things, ‘a few 
questions, if you please. In the first place——’’ ‘* The reason 
I have come,”’ interrupted the Unknown nervously. The Great 
Specialist put up a dried open hand, like a policeman stopping 
trafic, and said rather more loudly than before, “‘ I must beg you, 
my dear sir, I must beg you. Pray leave yourself in my hands, 


Your father’s age, or age at death?’? The pen was prepared to 
scratch, and the tired eyes looked inquisitively upwards into Mr. 
Petre’s face. 
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| dried hand went up again. 





Mr. Petre 


But as the patient had lost his memory, and had come to 
say so, he could not reply to a series of questions about his 
mother’s name, or the hereditary history of his ancestry : 


The Great Specialist was not sure that he was being respectfully 
The 


Inquisitor leant forward : “‘ Now, my dear sir, be good enough to 
fix your attention on me.’? Mr, Petre looked at his enemy in 
mild, benevolent fashion. ‘* Were you a foundling, sir?’’ said 
the Specialist sharply. ‘‘ Not that I know of,’’ replied his guest. 
“The fact is, I have come to see you because——’”’ The large 
‘*One moment. We must get things 
clear to begin with.”’ 


So there follows a long questioning and cross-questioning 
about the would-be patient’s habits—“ any taint, alcoholic, 
for instance?” and the size of the cup of after-dinner coffee, 
and the liqueurs of the past—these, of course, forgotten : 





‘* The reason I can’t tell you *? began the victim. ‘“‘ I must 
beg you to let me act in my own way,”’ broke in Sir Henry almost 
angrily. And he wrote down, ‘‘ Probable case of chronic alcohol- 
ism. Consumption daily in last five months at least one litre at 
12 per cent., one decilitre at 35 per cent., probably more.”’ 


And so the very complete fooling goes on, without any 


false note, till, after Pages, Mr. Petre is allowed to get his 


y a face of stone, “ Why did you 
not say that before, sir? It would have saved us both a 
great deal of trouble?” It would. 

Though the scene is laid in 1953, Mr. Belloc does not 
commit himself as a prophet—only as a financial expert or 
critic. But he amuses himself in giving some happy sug- 
peters of what we may expect in another thirty years. 

he new motor cabs “had the fare marked up in large 
red ticking figures inside. It was a rule brought in by 
Jessie yw Ba when she was at the Home Office in the 
last Administration. It had always annoyed her to peer 
through the glass, and she was no longer young.” It is 
disconcerting to follow the conversational inelegances of 
the Duke, who had made Mrs. Fossilton Prime Minister, 
and of the great editor, Sir Jeremiah Walton—Mr. Belloc 
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does not believe in progress except to the bad. Sundry 
other disconcertings may be the reader’s, with whom the 
author seems to drive a bargain on every page that he may 
not be read with an easy enjoyment, even if he is out onl 
to amuse. The difficulty is to know whether Mr. Belloc 
intends to amuse or to satirize or instruct us. The book 
is hard to classify, for it is not genial enough for nonsense, 
nor serious enough for an indictment. It might be called 
a subtle study in financial blackguardliness and money- 
mania. And Mr. Chesterton’s illustrations stress the vil- 
lainies of Mr. Belloc’s imagination with an almost callous 
monotony. A. R. 


PARAGRAPH of Mr. Belloc’s The Cruise of the 
Nona (Constable) will start with, “We then cast 
anchor,” or “ We were making between six and seven 
knots”; but before that paragraph ends it has become a 
rumination on history, literary fame, the ancients, modern 
politics or some other idea only in one sense very much at 
sea. The transition is so natural or so skilful that it usually 
passes unnoticed as one reads; almost as imperceptible as 
the moment of falling asleep. One becomes conscious of 
where one has been led only when Mr. Belloc suddenly 
remarks: ‘ And what has all this to do with the sailing of 
the sea? Nothing, save that it is during the sailing of the 
lonely sea that men most consider the nature of things.” 
We happened to be present when someone put down a 
book of Mr. Belloc’s, exclaiming: “I won’t be spoken to 
like that! Iam not asking to be called ‘gentle reader,’ but I 
do object to being talked to in that tone of voice!” That 
protest would hardly ever apply to this volume. It is true 
that Mr. Belloc tells us how he pines to write a book on 
fools (with many portraits), which kind of remark makes 
the reader feel as uncomfortably on his guard as a man does 
when he is not sure whether he has heard his name spoken 
or not. It is true that, in the fulness of his heart, he 
declares that he would like to see all authors “driven 
aboard an immense barge, and the same towed out to sea 
and there scuttled”; and administers many another such 
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The Cruise of the Nona 


playful rap which cannot exactly be supposed to promote 
terms of the warmest regard between him and his fellow- 
creatures. It is true that his tone of voice is distinctly 
detached, like that of one who is speaking to himself for 
want of any other hearer of sufficient intelligence and dis- 
crimination; and that he is entirely indifferent to his reader’s 
assent. But this lack of persuasiveness in his style leaves 
us pleasantly free and unmolested, as when, for instance, we 
chance to be overlooked by a lady selling flags. And many 
of Mr. Belloc’s pages are of a quiet, strong interest that 
makes us only too pleased to be allowed to overhear what 
he is saying to himself : 

Why is one sea so different from another? ‘You measure the 
amount of salt, the weight of the water, the strength of the wind. 
Though you had all the factors we can measure (the pressure of 
the air, its wetness, its heat, and so on), yet you could never say 
why the difference between one sea and another appears. All 
measurable factors might be the same, and yet the seas quite 
different. You can, indeed, hardly describe that difference any 
more than you can describe the difference between two instruments 
of music—the flute and the trumpet; or the difference between two 
materials in portraiture—marble and bronze. We only know that 
it is there. But our stupidly proud time misses such essential 
categories. Why is it that what they call the ** New World ”’ is 
something utterly different in quality, taste, intimate soul, from the 
old? We have here not only the conflict between England and 
America, but between Spain and the Argentine, and between 
England herself and the white colonies, and between the French 
and the French-Canadians. It is not newness; it is not lack of 
tradition: it is difference of timbre, as violent as the difference 
between a railway whistle and the note of a thrush, or between 
wood and iron. 


Mr. Belloc is a writer who has a way of being the first to 
speak certain truths; and if there is sometimes thought to 
be a sound of exaggeration, that is a sound that truths are 
apt to have at their first speaking. E. R. 


[HE Travel Diary of a Philosopher is an elaborate 

attempt by Count Hermann seven to effect the 
revelation of himself and to deliver a complex message to 
Occidental civilization (Jonathan Cape). As serious con- 
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tribution to modern thought it cannot be overlooked, 
however much we disagree with the writer—that is to say, 
when we can decipher his meaning, for the philosophical 
German has been given far too literal and stereotyped g 
transfer into English. The book is supposed to. repre- 
sent the principal output of original German thought 
since the war. We are not able to judge, and do not ven- 
ture to comment. But we are bound to notice an im- 
portant, if unlucid, book. The work is triple in its scope. 
There is the travel panorama of India, China, Japan, and 
the United States, which is often beautifully done. There 
is the constant expression of the Count’s egotism, which 
leaves us with the impression that he is rather a senti- 
mental bore. Finally, there is the religious philosopher 
who, with sweeping power and penetrating conscientious- 
ness, compares the great creeds of the East and the West. 
The general drift of this massive work seems to be in 
favour of the West compared to the East. The virile, 
healthy, cheerful, unspiritual peoples must win. He dips 
his brush in the vivid colouring of Nietzsche and broadens 
and deepens it, but he is never bigoted or dogmatic. He 
recognizes the overwhelming spirituality of India, and is 
ever meditating and cross-examining himself in the light 
of Asia. He admits that the East has sacrificed every- 
thing for a spiritual and inward end, while the West has 
staked itself comfortably upon external and material 
achievement. The spiritual attitude is very wonderful, 
but it leaves the future to the West. And it is not Chris- 
tianity that he expects to triumph through the great Occi- 
dental expansion. For Christianity is not accepted in its 
literal and spiritual values by the West. The blond 
Anglo-Saxon has dominated the Gospel of Love. Catho- 
licism held him once and has enormous interest for the 
Count, who has many illuminating passages as an outsider 
on the Church, but he thinks that its power has been cut 
by Protestantism. Force must be the religion of the 
powerful German and Anglo-Saxon races. The East has 
completely chosen Buddha or Confucius, and the result is 
that India is governed by Englishmen, while China 1s 
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Travel Diary of a Philosopher 


t in chaos. The English have developed to their 
est animal power, and are exactly what they were in- 
tended to be, but the Germans being undeveloped have 
still an interesting future. The English and the Ameri- 
cans are praised as the best exponents of that dominating 
force and materialistic Gospel, which both those peoples 
were under the impression they were combating during 
the war. But there is no humour, no irony even in this 
book. Only indirectly will it interest the Catholic soul. 

Quotations are sometimes fairer than comment. For 
instance one on the Jesuits as Yogi: ‘ Now he who prac- 
tises these spiritual exercises with such iron determination 
that he acquires unusual powers of concentration and 
quiescence, will inevitably develop into a human being 
with capacities which have always been considered as 
peculiar to members of the Jesuit Order, and which have 
also justifiably made the laity regard the Jesuits as un- 
canny; they become virtuosos in will-power, acrobats of 
versatility and connoisseurs and influencers of men with- 
out parallel. They are Yogis; they have become masters 
| of their souls in the same sense that athletes have become 
masters of their body, and they are proportionately strong. 
The highest embodiments of the Jesuitical type, whose 
existence can be proved, constitute an unchallengeable proof 
of the value of Yoga practice.” 

The comparison between Christianity and Buddhism is 
| curiously drawn. ‘‘ Buddhism has raised the specific ideal 

of its stages to be applicable to the generality of men. . . . 
| Compared with Christians, Buddhists in the mass appear 

strikingly colourless and lacking in character. The de- 
| tachment ideal acts as a damper to the vitality of all who 
are not sages by birth. ... In this connection Chris- 

tianity seems undoubtedly superior to Buddhism. Chris- 
tianity, too, exercises a levelling influence; but if one ideal 
should be valid for all, then the Christian ideal of attach- 
ment is the more desirable. . . . The average Christian, 
who accepts joy and sorrow cheerfully, is on the better 
toad than the average Buddhist. ... The similarity 
between Confucians and Protestants is, indeed, striking. 
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The matter-of-factness and sensibleness of the Chinese, 
their lack of plasticity, the dryness of their souls are to he 
found in an only slightly altered shape in Protestant 
Europe and America.... The soul of a cultured 
Catholic is, no matter how paradoxical this may sound to 
the unenlightened, far richer than that of a Protestant. The 
education by a system such as the Catholic, which takes 
into account all the manifold influences of the soul and 
treats them all with understanding, whose forms create 
content and conversely produce a sense for form, cannot 
help developing the soul; whereas the uncomplicated and 
crude dogmatic substructure of Protestantism gives great 
moral support and a unique stimulus to action, but very 
little self-recognition and almost no psychic culture. The 
Chinaman is inferior to the Indian precisely in the same 
respect as the Protestant is to the Catholic.” 

And again: “Original Christianity as well as original 
Buddhism were not destined to direct the paths of man- 
kind. _ They either had to remain limited sects or they had 
to enlarge their horizons if they aimed at a wide sphere of 
effectiveness. This widening has taken place in both 
cases, and in both cases it has made these religions more 
profound. The Catholic Church is the profounder sys- 
tem compared with that of the original Christians. It 
sounds like a dubious compromise this justification of wat 
by love, of intolerance by generosity, of insufficiency by 
the perfection in the beyond. In reality it does not refer 
a lower condition to a higher one, but it leads the lower to 
the higher and hallows insufficiency as a stage upon the 
road to the goal.” 

Between Catholicism and Protestantism he distinguishes. 
“Tn the view of the Hindus, Catholicism embodies a sys- 
tem of mental hygiene which could not conceivably have 
been improved upon. Whatever the ultimate meaning of 
religion may be, the Catholic form conduces best to its 
realization. The most essential technical feature of all 
Protestant reforms is that they have simplified the apparatus 
which serves spiritual progress. Whereas Catholicism 
employs every means which seems calculated to stimulate 
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Travel Diary of a Philosopher 


religious feeling, Protestantism sanctions only a few and 
impresses upon the soul to enter into relation with God in 
all simplicity and candour without external assistance. 


This would be all very well if communion with God could 
be attained by this less circuitous route with the same 
He who does not wish to 
behold the Kingdom but to realize it upon earth is better 
off with the soul of a Protestant. 


degree of perfection. .. . 


The Catholic has no call 


to transformation; his natural attitude is not progressive. 


But it falls to his lot more readily to behold God.” 
entire work is well worth study, but a nation of light 


readers will fail of the heavy reading involved. 


HE Great War seems to have brought home to many 

writers—and, for reasons that we cannot fathom, it 
seems to have been regarded as a new discovery—that “ the 
churches” had failed, that the selfishness of man, if not 
checked by altruism, would bring destruction on the 
human race, that nationalism must be subordinate to the 
wider interests of humanity, etc. 
these themes in The Two Cities; or Statecraft and Idealism 


Miss Petre writes upon 


S. L. 


(Longmans). She pleads for statesmen who will put the 
= of the human race before the good of their country, 


or pacifists who will be ready to suffer martyrdom for 


their convictions, for disarmament rap the nation first 


attempting it run the risk of ruin, 
humanity. ‘ We need a common faith, a common reli- 
gion. This does not mean that we need to profess the 
Religion is wider than the churches 
There are eloquent passages in 


same creed. . . . 
which preach it... .” 


or a religion of 


the book, but we fear that it does not lead us very far. 


The truth is that the first sin of Adam and the many sins 
committed since have introduced such confusion into 
God’s scheme for the world that it is not now easy to 
Yet, even though no very definite 
answers be given, it is doubtless useful, to put, as Miss 


straighten things out. 


Petre does, many questions and to state the problems which 


P. E. H. 


men must at least strive to solve. 
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HE Catholic Record Society was founded, twenty- 

one years ago, to transcribe, print, index, and dis. 
tribute to its members post-Reformation records of the 
Faith relating to England and Wales. From the first, 
however, it was recognized that, to make these records 
available to as wide a circle as possible, a considerable 
amount of editorial work (by way of introduction, annota- 
tion, and translation) was advisable, and the late Fr. J. H. 
Pollen, S.J., that ornament of both societies, showed us 
how well it could be done. The twenty-fifth volume of 
the Catholic Record Society is entitled Dominicana, and 
in accordance with its motto, “Colligite Fragmenta Ne 
Pereant,” many miscellaneous fragments (of varying in- 
terest but all worth preserving) make up this basketful. 
It includes registers in Flemish and in the more usual 
Latin; a letter to the Prior of Bornhem from an American 
general in the French republican army regretting the con- 
duct of his troops; the story of the cure of “ James III” 
soon after his birth through the relics of St. Macharius; a 
letter from the great Duke of Marlborough enclosing a 
“sauvegarde” for the friars of Bornhem, “as a mark of 
the regard I shall be always glad to show not only to my 
countrymen, but in a particular manner to all such others 
for whose unfortunate circumstances the piety of others 
have designed quiet and peaceable retirements”; a letter 
from the great Duke of Wellington on the Catholic 
Emancipation Act; pedigrees of the Worthington and 
Russell families; a narrative of the theft of a monstrance in 
1709; a poem commemorating the jubilee of Mother Anne 
Busby in 1715; an account (admirably enlarged and anno- 
tated by Mr. J. S. Hansom) of the episcopal activities of 
Dr. Thomas Dominic Williams, O.P., in 1728-9; the 
Obituary of the English Dominicans, 1661-1827; the 
Profession-book of the English Dominican Nuns, 1661- 
1797; and other items too numerous to detail. The bulk 
of the volume, however (115 pages out of 279, excluding 
the index), is occupied by letters from or about Philip 
Howard, Fr. Thomas, O.P., in Religion, and later Cardinal 
of Norfolk. These letters are contributed by Fr. Bede 
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Dominicana 


Jarrett, with translations from the Italian by Mrs. Yates 
(p. v) or Gates (p. 3) and from the Latin and French by 
Fr. Peter Reader. The latter’s translations are found at 
the end of the book, because the task was not entrusted to 
him in time for them to appear in their proper places. 
Unfortunately an element tt haste seems to mark the 
whole section containing the Howard Correspondence. 
It is not up to the standard set in previous volumes and 
maintained in the other portions of this. 

The contributor’s introduction, excellent as it is, is too 
brief; and he seems to have considered that with it his 
editorial duties came to an end. He has passed the trans- 
lation of the word nipote in Letters 1, 3, and 8, by nephew 
(a sense it bears in Letter 30), though the context and his 
own introduction clamour for grandson. Two of the 
letters are wrongly described.* Nothing has been done 
to identify the recipients of some of the letters or the per- 
sons mentioned therein. As for the translations, it may 
suffice to take Letter 28 in Latin and Letter 30 in Italian. 
The circumstances in which they were written (very in- 
sufficiently described on p. 2) were, to put them briefly, as 
follows. There had been no bishop in England since 
1655, in which year Richard Smith, Bishop of Chalcedon, 
was suspended by Urban VIII, fled to Paris and died there. 
In 1660 Fr. Howard’s maternal uncle, Ludovic Stuart, 
fourth son of Esmé, third Duke of Lennox and eighth 
Seigneur of Aubigny, a Canon of Nétre Dame, Paris, 
accompanied Charles II to England, and in 1662 was 
appointed by Letters Patent Grand Almoner to Queen 
Catherine. As he had taken possession of the Seigneurie 
of Aubigny in opposition to the rights of his nephew 
Charles, sixth Duke of Lennox and third Duke of Rich- 
mond, he was generally known as Lord Aubigny. He 
died in Paris, November 3, 1665, at which time a cardinal’s 


* No. 8 is from the Countess of Arundel, not the Earl. The nephew, to 
whom No, 57 was addressed, was not in October, 1677, known as Earl of 
Norwich. This title, at that date, was borne by the Cardinal’s brother, the 
donor to the Royal Society of the Bibliotheca Norfolciana, of which we have 
heard vd much of late. He became sixth Duke of Norfolk in the following 

mber. 
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hat is said to have been on its way to him. On his death 
Fr. Howard was appointed his successor as Grand Almoner, 
and claimed that under the treaty for the Royal marriage 
he was as such entitled to be made a bishop. The English 
chapter, which from 1655 to 1668 (the date of Letter 30) 
had been conducting the affairs of the Mission without 
any episcopal supervision, had no personal objection to 
Howard as bishop, but wished for a voice in the appoint- 
ment, and in the following year (1669) resolved that 
“under no pretence or palliation whatever the words 
vicarius apostolicus be admitted.” Among the anti- 
ultramontane party (if such a term be allowable) were 
Thomas White (1593-1676) and John Sergeant (1622- 
1707). Supporters of Howard were George Leyburn 
(1593-1677) and his nephew John Leyburn (1620-1702). 

Of these four persons mentioned in Letter 30, George 
Leyburn does not come into the index at all, and Thomas 
White is confused with a Dominican Prior who died in 








Rome in 1694. The person to whom Letter 30 is — 
addressed, William Leslie, was a native of the diocese of | 
Moray, educated and ordained at the Scots College, Rome, _ 


1641-7, and subsequently “aulicus et preceptor” to Car- 
dinal Carlo Barberini. At this time he was an official of 
the Roman Chancery and procurator for the Scottish Mis- 
sion. If Fr. Jarrett had put the above facts before his 
translators it is unlikely that they would have made the 
mistakes into which they have fallen. Five serious mis- 
translations have been noted in Letter 28 and four less 
serious in Letter 30. It may be added that many of the 
Scottish ecclesiastics, of whom and to whom Cardinal 
Howard wrote, can be identified from the “ Records of the 
Scots Colleges at Douai, Rome, Madrid, Valladolid, and 
Ratisbon,” printed for the New Spalding Club at Aberdeen 
in 1906. It seems a pity that so fine a collection as 
Dominicana should be spoilt for the lack of a little more 
scholarship in the translators and a little more leisurely 


supervision by the contributor of this section. 
J. B. W. 
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Christian Apologetics 


N translating Father Devivier’s Christian Apologetics 

(Herder, 2 vols., pp. 491 and 569), Father Sasia has 
added much matter to the French original in order to 
make it more suitable to the needs of English-speaking 
Catholics, and thus has produced a most usetul and almost 
entirely new work. Certainly it does not read like a trans- 
lation. The ground covered is very wide, ranging from 
the philosophical foundations of all religion—the existence 
of God and the immortality of the soul—to the stock 
objections of the anti-Catholic lecturer, the Inquisition, 
Galileo, and the rest. Amongst other matters treated are 
Spiritism, Christian Science, Theosophy, Evolution, the 
work of the Church for civilization, Assyrian or Egyptian 
discoveries and their bearing upon the Bible, etc. The 
style throughout is vigorous, bright, and attractive. The 
work is much more than a defence of Catholic truth: it is 
a triumphant attack upon the enemy. Father Sasia carries 


| the warfare into the hostile camp. ‘ No quarter” is the 





| 





order of the day. The reader can scarcely fail to share the 
enthusiasm of the writer. Frequent and telling quotations 
are made from non-Catholic writers in support of the 
Church’s claims. We can well understand the demand for 
the work—the French original has gone through twenty 
editions—for it is, taken as a whole, a most able and con- 
vincing popular presentment of the Catholic position. 
Here and there, however, statements seem somewhat too 
absolute. For example, “ We find unanimity in the tradi- 
tions and chronicles of all the peoples of the white race; 
they all speak of a mass of water overwhelming everything, 
of a few persons escaping in a ship, of a mountain where 
the ship rested, of a bird sent out at the close of the catas- 
trophe, and even of a rainbow.” P. E.. Hi. 


l\ London Streets and Catholic Memories, by Edwin 
Burton, Canon of Westminster (Burns Oates and Wash- 
bourne), the author tells us that this little book makes no 
claim to consideration. “It is not original or critical or 
erudite or anything formidable like that.” Then let us 
say only that it is the work of a scholar in which the results 
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of a wide reading are presented in a way which makes 
them of fascinating interest. Obviously when the Catholic 
memories of the London streets are so clamorous and g0 
many the subject could be treated only lightly and allu- 
sively; the main difficulty was that of selection. Happily 
Canon Burton knows how to point a moral as well as to 
adorn a tale in the fewest words. Why, for instance, does 
Oxford Street differ in one important respect from all the 
thoroughfares of older London. In the City the shortest 
street or lane has either a church or the memory of one, 
and in all the long length of Oxford Street to-day there is 
not one ecclesiastical building. “The City was built in 
the ages of faith when the worship of God was part of the 
daily life of the citizens, so that they wanted their parish 
church at their door.” But the way along which the 
martyrs passed to the gallows at Tyburn, though old as a 
road, is modern as a street, and faithfully reflects the 
Protestantism of the age that created it. 

In dealing with the memories associated with the old 
Sardinian chapel, the author in a very few words helps 


us to understand the very considerable part which was | 


played by the chapels, the embassies of the Catholic Powers, 
in keeping the faith alive during the penal times. All 
through the eighteenth century the Sardinian chapel was 
a place to which Catholics could come in safety for the 
sacraments and spiritual help. High Mass and Vespers 
were sung, and at one time Bishop Challoner used to 
preach there in cope and mitre. This was put a stop to 
when it occurred to the Government that sermons in 
English were perhaps not necessary for Italian officials. 
That the Ambassadors did things on a generous scale may 
be gathered from the fact that one of them kept seven 
chaplains. Incidentally in these pages we are reminded 
time after time of the sort of gay courage with which so 
many of these English martyrs ewe the last extremities 
of human suffering. Arrested in a house in Chancery 
Lane, Blessed Thomas Sherwood was racked three times 
in the Tower before going to the gallows. When he was 
taken to the rack the second time he could still face the 
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London Streets 


torture with a jest and said to his keeper, “I am very little 
and you are very tall; you may hide me in your great hose 
and so they shall not find me.” When a Douay priest, 
the Ven. Thomas Somers, and the well-known Benedic- 
tine, the Ven. John Roberts, were waiting in Newgate for 
death, a little party of Catholics arranged a supper for the 
night before the execution. At the head of table, around 
which twenty guests were assembled, sat the heroic Spanish 
dy, Dona Luisa de Carvajal, with the two condemned 
priests on either side of her. A spirit of holy merriment 
gems to have seized the whole party, so that Father 
Roberts began to have some misgivings, and whispered 
to Dona Luisa, “ Don’t you think I may be causing dis- 
edification by my great glee? Would it not be better to 
retire into a corner and give myself up to prayer?” The 
lady answered that the sight of his cheerful courage in such 
an hour and in such a cause might do a greater good. 
Here and there we come across pithy sayings of con- 
fessors and martyrs upon which the author has put his 
finger with a sure touch which are worth volumes of con- 


_ troversy. The last Catholic Archbishop of York, when 
refusing to quit his prison to attend the new church ser- 


vices, summed up his reasons thus: ‘* Whatever is contrary 
to the Catholic faith is heresy; whatever is contrary to 
unity is schism.” Of all the memorable words spoken in 
Westminster Hall, were any more gloriously significant 
than those of that last challenging utterance of Edmund 
Campion: “In condemning us you condemn all your 
ancestors—all the ancient bishops, priests and kings—all 
that was once the glory of England, the island of Saints 
and the most devoted child of St. Peter”? J. G.S-C. 


ISHOP MACDONALD’S book The Apostles’ 

Creed (Kegan Paul) is one that should attract a 
very large circle of readers. He believes it to be the 
only one in any language which vindicates the Apostolic 
authorship of the Creed against the modern school of his- 
torical criticism. We fear that the tradition he defends 
has suffered from association with the well-known legend 
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that each Apostle contributed one of the twelve “ articles.» 
Dr. Macdonald quotes it as given in a seromn that used 
to be attributed to St. Augustine. “On the tenth da 
after the Ascension the disciples composed the Symbol 
Peter said: ‘I believe in God the Father Almighty,’ ete, 
Andrew said: ‘And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our 
Lord.’ James said: ‘Who was conceived of the Holy 
Ghost,’ etc.” And so on until the end. ‘ Matthias said: 
‘The life everlasting.’” On which the Bishop’s com- 
ment is: “We know that Matthias didn’t say ‘the life 
everlasting,’ for the reason that there were no such words 
in the original Apostles’ Creed.” Without defending this 
legend, Dr. Macdonald nevertheless maintains the tradi- 
tion in the form given to it by Rufinus at the end of the 
fourth century. According to him, the Apostles at Jeru- 
salem, before they separated from one another for their 
missionary work, drew up a profession of faith substantially 
identical with the old Roman Baptismal Creed. Christ 
said: “ He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved,” 
and commanded to baptize “ in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” The Creed then was 
substantially a profession of faith in the three Divine Per- 
sons, and was recited aloud before Baptism. It was to be 
learned by heart, but never to be committed to writing. 
Hence writers like Justin and Tertullian, who give an 
account of the contents of the Creed, do not give its 
ipsissima verba, but synonyms or a paraphrase. The 
actual wording was kept strictly secret and used as a 
“tessera”—a watchword or countersign—by which 
Christians might know one another. Handed down in 
this way, it inevitably received minor verbal alterations, 
and seems even, in some churches, to have been deliber- 
ately enriched with short explanatory clauses in order to 
exclude more explicitly the teaching of local heresies. But 
in the Roman Church, as St. Ambrose and Rufinus bear 
witness, the Symbol of the Apostles was ever kept invio- 
late. ‘And this,” adds Rufinus, “I believe to be owing 
to the fact that no heresy ever had its origin there.” 
Although, as the Creed was unwritten, it is impossible to 
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The Apostles’ Creed 


have documentary proof that the Roman Creed is really 
identical with a formula drawn up by the Apostles, yet 
Dr. Macdonald shows most convincingly that the tradition 
is supported by many facts, otherwise hard to explain, and 
that it throws a new light upon well-known passages in 
Holy Scripture and early writers. To account, for 
example, for the fact that a Creed, practically identical with 
the Roman formula, existed in the churches of Asia 
Minor in the latter half of the second century, Harnack 
assumes that they accepted the Roman Creed (recently 
composed, according to him) and declared it to be Apos- 
tolic. That it did really descend directly from the 
Apostles, however, is far more in accordance with the 
probabilities of the case and with the testimony of 
Irenaeus and Tertullian. Again, it is with the Creed that 
Dr. Macdonald identifies “ the form of sound words” and 
“the deposit” which St. Paul exhorts Timothy to pre- 
serve. So, too, are interpreted the words “ With the 
mouth, confession is made unto salvation” (Rom. x. 10); 
and if the men of Ephesus had not heard of the Holy 
Ghost, clearly they had not made such a confession of faith 
—i.e., they had not received Christian Baptism. Pliny’s 
well-known words that the Christians took an oath not to 
give up or deny what was committed to their keeping (ne 
depositum appellati abnegarent) are more satisfactorily 
understood of the Creed than of the deposit of merely 
earthly goods. 

Amongst many interesting topics discussed, we may 
mention the “ Discipline of the Secret,” the division of the 
Creed into “articles,” the origin of the name “ Catholic” 
as applied to the individual members of the Church, and 
the value of the words “suffered under Pontius Pilate ” 
as evidence for the Apostolic origin of the Creed. 

One or two minor criticisms we must make. Much 
new matter has been added to this second edition, and 
recent objections have been dealt with. Perhaps it is in 
consequence of this that there is a certain amount of un- 
necessary repetition. ‘The meaning, for instance, of Ter- 
tullian’s phrase “ Videamus quid cum Africanis quoque 
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ecclesiis contesserarit”? is discussed at least three times 
(pp. 85, 228, 244). The index, too, is not complete, 
Rufinus, for example, an important and frequently recurring 
name, is omitted. P. E. H. 


NEW book by Commendatore Lanciani is always 

something of an event, and his recent work, Wan. 
derings through Ancient Roman Churches (Constable and 
Co.), is of quite exceptional interest to Catholic readers, 
He has, to a greater extent than any other living archzolo- 
gist, the double qualification of a vast store of information 
and experience, and the power of presenting his material in 
a form which not only interests, but fascinates the non- 
professional reader. Where every page has something of 
importance one can only find space in a review for his 
treatment of a very few of the most outstanding problems 
of Roman archeology at the present moment. Amo 
these there is none more difficult than the questions rai 
by the recent excavations at San Sebastiano, of which the 
Commendatore remarks that in fifty years he has “ never 
met with another case so much discussed, analyzed, sec- 
tioned, anatomized as this.” He throws all his influence 
against the fashionable theory, upheld by the German 
archeologists to whom the excavations were entrusted, of a 
transference of the relics of the Apostles to this spot in the 
year 268. After all, this theory rests on very little beyond 
an obscure entry in a single early kalendar. Lanciani bases 
his opposition on the impossibility of such a transference 
being carried out under the very strict laws of the Empire 
on this subject, and, further, upon the fact that the spot 
chosen for such an act would have been quite exceptionally 
inappropriate on account of the existence close by of an 
outpost of Frumentarii or detective police. He regards 
the chamber of inscriptions, with its frequent invocations 
to both St. Peter and St. Paul, as belonging to an ordinary 
osteria or house of refreshment for the comfort of pilgrims, 
and notes that such a tavern has always existed, all through 
the ages, at this spot. At the same time he points out that 
the tradition of the Memoria Apostolorum here situated 1s 
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early and of great importance, whatever may have 
been its origin, and adds a new piece of evidence in the 
remains of a temple of Mithras close by; the sure sign 
that “this Memoria must be given a prominent place 
among the centres of Christian worship in Rome, and of 
hired from the worshippers of Mithras.” 

In dealing with the Church of S. Paolo fuori le Mura, 
the Commendatore has the advantage of the possession of 
wo sketch books of Vespignani, the architect who super- 
intended the rebuilding of the church after the fire of 1823. 
He brings up the rather startling question whether St. Paul 
was not cremated in Roman fashion rather than buried like 
the Jews. ‘‘ How is it possible,” he asks, “ to suppose that 
a Roman citizen of the Golden Age should have been laid 
to rest in an Eastern fashion in an open field exclusively 
occupied by pagan columbaria and cinerary urns; in a field 
worse than a bog which for the fifth part of the year was 
made inaccessible by the overflowing waters of the Tiber?” 
He reinforces his argument by some sketches of a reticu- 
lated Columbarium which was found by Vespignani either 
actually enclosing the remains of the Apostle or at least in 
close proximity thereto. But unfortunately Vespignani 
was not an archeologist, and no one in 1823, when alone 
the question could have been finally decided, seems to have 
realized the importance of the discovery. We are, there- 
fore, without that accurate information which alone, as it 
seems to us, would justify us in giving up the agelong 
tradition of the Apostle’s burial in ordinary Christian 
fashion. A. S. B. 


NOTHER really important book comes from Rome 

in the first volume of Abbot Schuster’s great work 
upon the Liturgy, The Sacramentary (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. Pp. vi+418. 15s.) The translation from the 
original Italian has been well done by Mr. Arthur Levelis- 
Marke. This first volume is in one way the most important 
of the whole work, for it contains the whole of the pre- 
liminary matter which it is necessary for a student of Sacred 
Liturgy to consider before he goes on to that continuous and 
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ordered study of the actual liturgical text, which constitutes 
the main purpose of the work. The book is full of minute 
and accurate learning, very much condensed, and deals 
with the specially Roman origins and developments of the 
Liturgy. There is no full Bibliography, though constant 
references are given in the course of the work, but very 
few of these are to English writers, although Abbot 
Schuster is himself a good English scholar. On one or 
two points we are inclined to think that a knowledge of 
the work of the late Mr. Edmund Bishop would have 
modified some of the Abbot’s conclusions, but Mr. Bishop 
is not, so far as we have noted, anywhere quoted. 

A chapter of exceptional importance deals with the his- 
tory of the Ordinary of the Mass, and especially the whole 
question connected with the Epiklesis. The Abbot finds 
this in the Roman Rite in the prayer Quam oblationem, 
He points out that the natural and traditional place for the 
Epiklesis is before the account of the Last Supper as it is 
actually found in Rome, in Egypt, and formerly also in 
Antioch. Afterwards the traditional form underwent a 
change in the East . . . and because the descent of the 
Holy Ghost was also invoked after the anamnesis ... 
the one epiklesis was confused with the other and the pre- 
consecratory invocation thus became post-consecratory.” 
Hence the difference between East and West now 
existing in the theory concerning the moment at which 
consecration is effected. He goes on, however, to point 
out that although the preconsecratory epiklesis in the 
Roman Liturgy is primitive, we cannot say the same of 
the version in which it has come down to us. The prayer 
pars oblationam as we now have it has its own difficulties 
of interpretation and even of grammar. A. S. B. 


& im Holy Father the Pope, in his Encyclical on the 
occasion of the third centenary of St. Francis of Sales, 
expressed the wish that the faithful should be instructed in 
the Saint’s life and spirit. The lectures given, in accord- 
ance with this wish, by Fr. Allan Ross in he Church of the 
London Oratory, have formed the basis of his book St. 
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St. Francis de Sales 


Francis de Sales and the Introduction to the Devout Life 
(Burns Oates and Washbourne). This little book may be 
looked upon as a preface to the new translation of the 
Devout Life which Fr. Ross has published as one of the 
“Orchard ” series. It amply fulfils its purpose. It suc- 
ceeds in giving an outline of the character and work of St. 
Francis which cannot fail to induce the reader to acquire 
or to renew an acquaintance with his writings. Almost as 
a pioneer, and amidst many prejudices, some of which still 
linger on, the Saint taught the way of perfection to men 
 eennen in the world. Devout persons, according to 
him, are not to be gloomy or forbidding, but the most 
joyous and amiable of all. They partake of amusements 
—even theatres and dancing—in due place and modera- 
tion; they are “ the best dressed of the company ”; they are 
to attract others to a loving service of God. They are 
to sanctify themselves by the perfect performance of the 
duties of their state of life and by a loving acceptance of 
the numerous little sacrifices that these duties involve. 
His message has brought consolation and encouragement 
to countless souls whose path of duty has lain in the world. 
Fr. Ross shows that St. Francis’ dominant virtue was a 
burning zeal for souls, and that the gentle sweetness so 
apparent in him, far from being a sign of any weakness of 
character, was deliberately adopted as the most potent 
means of gaining souls for Christ, and in reality masked 
tremendous strength and determination of character. In 
an epilogue Fr. Ross dwells on the harmony of spirit 
between St. Francis and his own St. Philip. PP. E. H. 


= tee coming into force, on May 19, 1918, of the new 
Code of Canon Law effected such numerous changes 
in the discipline and legislation of the Church that the 
standard text-books of Moral Theology needed a thorough 
revision to bring them up to date. This revision was not 
carried out in every case, we regret to say, so reliably and 
completely as it is in Fr. Slater’s Manual of Moral 
Theology, the fifth edition of which has recently appeared 
(Burns Oates and Washbourne, 2 vols., 25s. the set). The 
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work gives a concise and clear summary of the whole cours 
of Moral Theology, as it is usually taught in seminaries, 
and should be most useful to the many amongst the 
educated laity, Catholic or even non-Catholic, who would 
prefer to have that teaching presented to them in ap 
English form. To the treatment of many subjects—a 
for example, of contracts—practical information as to the 
provisions of English Law is added. A suggestive sketch 
of the history of the subject appears as an appendix; and 
there is a good index. 

In a work so concise, and yet of so wide a range, it is 
inevitable that occasionally the treatment of some matters 
will appear inadequate, or some of the author’s positions 
questionable. For instance, we regret that Fr. Slater has 
not considered it possible to treat of the burning topic of 
birth-control except in Latin. And we fear that his treat- 
ment of it may lead to misunderstanding. After saying 
vol. 11, p. 249) “ moraliter nihil refert quo medio peccatum 
hoc frustratae naturae committatur,” he goes on to say that 
under certain conditions “uxor non videtur prohibenda 
quominus debitum viro petenti reddat vel etiam ex gravi 
causa postulet.” The standard authors are, so far as we 
have been able to discover, unanimous in taking a far 
stricter view of the wife’s obligations “casu quo vir ad 
Onanismum exercendum uti velit instrumento.” The 
well-known responses of the S. Poenitentiaria of June 3, 
1916, seem to leave no room for doubt. 

Fr. Slater is of opinion that the Church still grants a 
period of two months after marriage during which there is 
no obligation to render the debt, in order that either party 
may use the privilege of entering religion (P. 207). The 
new Code omits all mention of this privilege, and some 
authors hold that it is abrogated by the words “ab ipso 
matrimonii initio” of Canon 1111. 

Speaking of vocations, Fr. Slater says: “To embrace 
the priesthood without the consciousness of any such 
(internal) divine call would be hazardous and rash.” Such 
language is supported by abundant authority; but yet it 
seems to us that to demand such a “ consciousness” may 
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sometimes be the cause of undue anxiety and scruple. 
We would refer to the report of the commission of 
Cardinals appointed by Pius X to consider Lahitton’s book 
Ia Vocation Sacerdotale. It says: ‘The condition to be 
looked for on the part of the candidate for ordination—or 
what is called a priestly vocation—does not consist, at 
least necessarily or ordinarily, in any internal aspiration (in 
interna quadam adspiratione subjecti), or in an invitation 
from the Holy Ghost to embrace the priestly state; but, on 
the contrary, nothing more is required in the candidate, that 
he may lawfully be called by the Bishop, than a right inten- 
tion combined with fitness... (Acta Apost. Sedis, 
July 15, 1912). 

Finally, the treatment of the subject of perfection 
seems to us to leave something to be desired. The chapter 
“On the Nature of the Religious State” takes no account 
of the perfection that may be practised by men and women 
in the world, without “ renouncing the goods of this world 
and the cares of family life.” te Lord’s words to the 
young man in the Gospel mean that the selling of his 
goods was the means by which he was to reach perfection, 
but not that all others who would reach perfection must 
necessarily adopt the same means. The wise teaching of 
St. Thomas is that perfection consists primarily and essen- 
tially in the observance of the commandments, and only 
secondarily and instrumentally in the counsels (Ila, Ilae, 
Q. 184, a. 3 and 4), and that consequently there is nothing 
to prevent those being perfect who are not in a technical 
“state of perfection.” Most consoling and helpful is this 
teaching to those whose duty lies in the world. Similarly, 
although we cannot but agree with every word in the 
chapter “On Holiness of Life” as a duty of clerics, yet we 
fear that untheological readers, for whom the book is 
especially intended, will get the impression that though a 
secular priest should be holy, he is probably not bound to 
practise perfection. This is not what Fr. Slater says, nor 
is it his meaning; but yet the word “perfection” is not 
used in this chapter to characterize the holiness which the 
clergy (below the Bishop) are bound to practise except 
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where it is stated that “they may be said to be in an ip- 
choate state of acquiring and practising perfection.» 
Whatever may be said as to the technical and commonly 
misunderstood term “state of perfection,” the secular 
priest, according to St. Thomas, by the very fact of his 
ordination is bound to practise the very highest perfection. 
Comparing in point of perfection the religious to the priest 
who has the care of souls or to an archdeacon, he writes: 
“Tf the religious is not in holy orders, it is obvious that 
the priest has a far higher dignity. For by holy orders a 
man is deputed to the most dignified ministeries, to serve 
Christ in the Sacrament of the Altar. For this a greater 
interior sanctity is required than even the religious state 
demands; for, as Dionysius says, the monastic order ought 
to follow the sacerdotal orders, and after their model to 
ascend to divine things ” (loc. cit., a. 8). 

It is, no doubt, due to the conciseness of statement at. 
which Fr. Slater has had to aim that in these one or two 
instances we feel the treatment of the subject to be incom- 
plete. For the book as a whole we have nothing but 
praise. Fr. Slater has accomplished a very difficult task 
extraordinarily well. His views are moderate, his de- 
cisions thoroughly sound. We heartily recommend the 
book to all who wish to make acquaintance with the 
Church’s real moral teaching as opposed to the distortions 
so often presented by unscrupulous controversialists. 


P. E. H. 
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